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' | on the “ Alst section,” and quite a ‘auaieen on “ Sows,” 
Pennsyle anin School Journal, | are also on hand. Next month we shall try to make 

an end of both these questions, as well as insert the 
| favors of other friends. 





PU BLISHED ‘MONTH LY. 








‘THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. ee 
—__| Apams County: It will be perceived, by the pro- 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. | ceedings of her Institute, that this alphabetical head 
The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ | of the counties of the State, has made another and 
Association, will commence on Tvespay, Avucusrt 2, 1859, | |@ most promising attempt to take her right station 
and continue three or four days. It will be recollected | heel senihe Hee be she 
that the place of meeting is West Custer, Chester co. | im SCHOO! MALICES. er best teachers are at work, 
led by their Superintendent, and will not again fail. 








A full programme will be published in due time. 
It is hoped that the teachers and friends of education in 
the different sections of the State, will so arrange their af- J 
fairs as to be present during the whole session. As the) Mr. Townsend's Appress, though long and on 
National Association is to meet at Washington the next jects iscus : : : . 
week, it will be convenient for those wishing to attend at subjec “ often discussed, is well worthy the attentive 
Washington, to call at West Chester, and spend there the consideration of every person connected with the 


days of our meeting. Cus. R. Copurn, workings of the common school ;—and who is not? 
Chairman Ex. Com. 


Towanda, Jan. 1859. ater eS ee 
CLASSIFICATION AND GRADATION: A communi- 
New Tyre: Its readers will perceive that the, cation on each of these topics will be found in this 
Journal presents itself in a new dress. If thisrender| number. They are both of importance to the schools, 
it more acceptable in their eyes, the proper means to| and should be of great interest to teachers. In an- 
return the compliment, will be for them to increase| swer to the inquiries of H. S. J., we hope some ex- 
their number. Their quality has always been unex-) perienced teacher will give his views and the results 
ceptionable. of his practice. 
The chief point seems to be as to the expediency 
DererreD articLes: The proceedings of the! of exacting a regular course and duration of study in 
Montgomery county Teachers’ Association, at Potts-| each departmerit, before promotion to a higher class 
town, the resolutions of the Derry Institute, West-| in the school, or grade of school in the series. 
moreland county, and the exhibition of the Gratz! Our own opinion used to be clearly in favor of pro- 
schools, Dauphin county, were received too late for) motion or transfer, as soon as the pupil was suffi- 
this No. If possible, they will be inserted next} ciently forward in the old, to encounter the new 
month. studies, without falling behind his new classmates.— 
“The relation of Intellectual Culture to Physical) But latterly we have somewhat modified this view 
Labor,”—an address by J. T. Valentine, of Reading,| and are now rather in favor of requiring a regular 
—also came too late. It will appear in the May No.} duration and amount of practice in each class and 
—when we will begin to work off an accumulation of | grade. And this for the reasons, that lively minded 
addresses, lectures and essays, which the effort to|children are frequently promoted without being 
bring up the department of “ Meetings” has pro-| thorough, and that many are put to the severer studies, 
duced. before their minds are sufficiently mature to bear 
Several original communications,—including two! them. 
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Wesrminster Cotiece: A bill, which passed the | the duty of any one to sacrifice his own private inter 
Legislature, granting $6,000 in five years to this In-| ests or the welfare of his family, materially, to the 
stitution, (at New Wilmington, Lawrence county,)/ common good. Weknow that every one of them left, 
on condition that it would train common school teach-| carrying with him a sound, warm Pennsylvania heart, 
ers, has been vetoed by Gov. Packer. We have not and desiring, if it had seemed consistent with other 
yet seen the message, nor heard of its fate in the duties, to remain and work for the State and its noble 
Legislature, but have no hesitation in cordially appro-| system. We know also that nothing but a sense of 
ving the step. Colleges, as such, have high claims ;| duty to others, compelled the step. Still, it seems 
but let them not mingle themselves with common to us have been a mistake; and as others may be 
school affairs. Neither party will be benefitted—| contemplating the same measure, we shall give some 
each has its own sphere. reasons for the opinion. 

The friends just named, with hundreds of others all 

ScnvyLkint SurerinrenpENcy: The Supreme) over the State, had been for years laboring to build 
Court has determined that the removal of Mr. Krew-| up our State educational system, and to mould it in 
son was illegal. The opinion of the court has not| that form of beauty and strength, which now com- 
been seen ; but it is prob:.bly based on the mere want) mands the admiration of the Union. Aye, the whole 
of formality in the proceedings of the State Super-| Union now admits that slow and often lightly esteem- 
intendent. No doubt can exist as to the power, when | ed Pennsylvania has done a work in educational de- 
formally exercised. velopment, that may not only be safely praised, but 

onatinge — is to be copied after. Is it not a mistake to separate 


Jeo. Buchanan, an} Oneself from such a result, the very moment when it 








Scnoo. Carr anv Desk : 
experienced teacher, of Hickory P. O., Washington is becoming known and recognized by all? Of course 
county, Pa., has invented and obtained a patent for, | it would be,—is the reply,—if something more tangible 
an improved chair and desk for schools. The main| than such public success were not indispensable to in- 


advantage is claimed to be an arrangement for caus-| dividual interests and duties. This brings up the very 
| point we wish to raise, viz: whether greater profes- 


ing the pupil to sit erect, by raising the arms of the ? 7 
chair and forcing the shoulders back and the body, sional success and emolument will be secured by seek- 


into an erect position ;—to be used at will. Wehave ig them abroad, than by remaining at home ? 

not seen this tested and cannot therefore speak of it} In the first place, it may be safely assumed that 
from observation. But other merits the chair and| the proper department of professional duty for the 
desk have, that are obvious, even in the cut:—1. They | friends just named, and for others of the same class 
are all of wood, and can be made anywhere, yet are) still amongst us, is that of Professors in those numer- 
neat and strong; 2. The angle of the surface of the’ ous, elevated, and indispensable Institutions for the 


seat can be changed at will, thus affording variety 
and ease of posture; 3. The pupil gets into and out 
of his seat with greater réadiness, than in the case of 
any other combined seat and desk we have seen. 


| training of Teachers, which this State is on the eve 
of establishing. We speak deliberately here in using 
the word “State” and “eve.” Of course it is neith- 
| er expected nor desired that these institutions shall 





snemrneeanen | be established and supported with State means, ex- 

STAND FAST, TEACHERS! |clusively, nor subject to the absolute will of the 

During the past three years some of the most pro-) changing policy of successive State administrations. 
minent, efficient and meritorious of our common) But it is expected—as confidently as that the sun will 
school men have left the State. The Rev. J. B. rise to-morrow,—that the State will aid with her 
Pradt removed to Wisconsin, A. M. Gow to Illinois,| means, to an honest and liberal extent, in the estab- 
Wm Travis to Michigan, and Prof. J. Thompson to! }ishment of these institutions. It is also not merely 
Delaware; and now T. F. Thickstun, of Crawford,| jelieyed—it is felt—that she is on the very eve of so 
leaves the State to take charge of a Normal Acade-| doing. What! the Legislature disregard the demand 
my at Chatfield, Fillmore co., Minnesota. To have) of 630.000 children, of 13.000 teachers and of 11.000 
followed Covell, and Brown, and Crumbaugh to the | school directors.—the one for sound and necessary in- 
tomb—called as they were from their work at home| struction, and the others for the means of imparting 
to their home and reward above, though a sad duty,| it ?—Why the idea has no foundation in human nature 
was in the natural order of events ; but to see the ser-| —much less in Legislative human nature, which al- 
vices of so many of our best men transferred to other| ways looks to the number of those who, “as in duty 
States, when their own so much needs them, is some-| bound do ever pray.” All that is needed is one good 
what hard to bear, and, with all due respect be it! clamor for it, and it will be given. This promising 
spoken, is probably a mistake. ‘mine will not be overlooked. The rich ore is out- 


In saying this, of course it is neither designed to| cropping—so to speak,—in every county, and only 
impute want of proper State feeling to these old and} needs methodical and scientific working. The scores of 
faithful co-workers in the cause, nor to assert that it is) Normal Schools, Normal Academies, Normal Insti- 
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tutes and Normal Drills, everywhere seen, are but | EDUCATIONAL DEVOTION. 
P e e ° ° | 
the material—the social legislation on the subject—| Comparatively with the past, there is more recognition 
which needs but a moderate degree of State assist- | of God and of the sanctities of Religion, and more that is 
heel the b ‘d itable of th int promotive of morality and virtue, in the common school 
ance to wheel the best ard most suitable of them into system of Education, than in that which preceded it. 
the line and rank of those great State Institutions 
contemplated by the law of 1857. That law was ne- 
ver expected to become effective without such aid ; 
and that aid will come next winter, or the one after,| What was the system of instruction that preceded 
at farthest. ‘the common school? This is a very material ques- 
The question then is : Whether prominent teachers tion. Ifthe system put in contrast with it is that se- 
can do better, than by waiting for it. We think not. ries of Academies, Seminaries, Boarding Schools and 
For, {Select Day Schools, that previously dotted this and 
In the second place—go where they may in pur-|the other States, shedding their light on the cities 


This is one of the positions announced last month, 
and now to be sustained. 


. suit of fully remunerative employment in their proper |and larger towns, and admitting from the surround- 


department of educational labor, it will take years to|ing rural population such only as had the means to 
acquire the status they had before leaving,—to settle pay for their benefit, then no doubt there was more 
their families as comfortably—as much at home,—as religious (meaning thereby sectarian) instruction im- 
they were here,—and to be in the receipt of the full | parted by them, than there is now in the common 
compensation they desire and have aright to expect. | school. This was necessarily the case; for in the 
If this be so, and if we are also on the eve of full suc-| great majority of instances, the teachers were either 
cess in their own department in Pennsylvania, is it! members of the clerical profession, incapacitated by 
not true policy—to say nothing of duty,—for them to want of health or fitness for the active duties of the 
give their own State the benefit of that year or two|mini-try ; or they were liberal scholars in pursuit of 
or three of uncertainty and waiting for success, which, means with which to attain the honors of some other 
to say the least, is as certain to ensue elsewhere as | profession ; or they were those who had failed in, or 











here? So it strikes us. 


failed to reach, that profession. But in nearly every 


Then, again, there is a point of duty, also. Friends | case, they were either clerical or under direct clerical 


of the class alluded to were foremost amongst those, 
who got up the great school movement of Pennsylva- 
nia. They and their cotemporaries know more of its 
origin and nature than most others, and in that knowl- 
edge possess an actual capital of power and means 
to further it to the better end. 


so much educational—common school—force, from the 
cause at the moment of its need, as each thus carries 
away. 

But they are gone—though under a mistaken view 
of the case, as it seems to us. Nevertheless, we wish 
them, one and all, welfare, success, and honor. They 
will succeed wherever they go, for they are qualified 
to distinguish themselves on any stage of professional 
action; and they will confer benefits on their new 
States, by their Pennsylvaniaisms in common school- 


ism, for they are well grounded in the true rudiments. | 


This is at least some consolation,—that our loss will 
be others’ gain. But here, it is to be hoped, this ex- 
odus will end. 

Moral: To all others contemplating a like removal 
we would say, Hold On! There is a good time not 
only coming, but near at hand. Twenty-four years 
close observance of the school system of Pennsylva- 
nia bid us assert, that two years from this day will place 
the Teacher of Pennsylvania, in every department of 
labor, on a footing of equality in rank and emolument 
with those “of the most favored States ;” and that 
who ever lives to see the year 1870, will see this 
State at the head of the common school Union. 


Their withdrawal | 
from the work at this period, is the withdrawal of just | 


control; and hence religious instruction was promi- 
‘nent in their schools. Let it not be understood that 
\this remark is made objectingly towards all religious 
jinstruction. On the contrary, the opinion always has 
| been held, and never on any appropriate occasion 
withheld, that sound religious culture—even to the 
extent of formal sectarian instruction—is an indispen- 
But the 
point here is not, whether there was sectarian instruc- 
\tion, but whether there was that kind of it which pro- 
duces morality and virtue, in the select schools of old- 
jen time? 


sable part of the right training of youth. 


Under another head of these remarks, it 
| will be upheld that the secular school is not the place 
for such instruction, and that the present system is 
superior to the past even in this respect. ‘That, how- 
ever, is not the point in hand. 

Granting, for a moment, that the select schools just 
named, formed the system of educational institutions 
now put in contrast with the common system, and 
that they were satisfactory, in regard to religious in- 
struction ;—what an awful omission is thus conceded ! 
Do not those who take this view of the subject, and 
who plume themselves on the sound religious and mo- 
ral condition of the various schools of this class, per- 
ceive, that they thereby ignore and throw out of all 
regard, not only the thousands of half pauper, half 
pay, country schools that also preceded the common 
school, but the many thousands of children, also, in the 
rural districts—aye and in the outskirts of the large 
towns too,—who never entered a school at all? Is it 





their theory that total ignorance is better than intel- 
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lectual and moral training, unless the latter be insep-' 
erably connected with sectarian discipline? It is 
either this, or it is that dog-in-the-manger feeling, 
which will neither do, nor let others do, unless they 
do as we dictate. One or the other must be the mo- 
tive of all who take this view of the system that pre-| 
ceded the present. If not, why do they not come 
down to the level and the requirements of existing 
circumstances, and, with a Christian heart and a man- | 
ly effort, help to make the best out of those circum-| 
stances that their nature will admit ? 

But away with such views—such a narrow horizon | 
to conscience and action ! The common system has no | 
such “pent up Utica” of duty. It puts itself into | 
contrast with the whole educational machinery of the | 
land,—with schools, pay and pauper, select and sec-, 
tarian, of every kind,—existing at the time of its ad- | 
vent. Its work is to supply all the defects,—of omis- | 
sion as well as of commission—in that machinery,—to | 














ing studied, as a part of their professional course, the 
nature of Christian morality and the mode of teaching 
it. Neither need these shrink from moral contrast 
with the past. 

Moral inferiority, if any, is therefore not in the 
Teachers. 

The Directors stand at least equally well ; for they 
are of the same class of citizens from which the Trus- 
tees of incorporated schools, or the volunteer estab- 
lishers and managers of the oid private schools used 
to be selected. The mere fact, that they are now 
chosen by ballot and serve for three years, cannot 
work any moral deterioration. They are still respon- 
sible citizens, nearly all parents, and many of them 
members of churches. 

Neither is there any moral defect discoverable in 
these school officers. 


The Pupits of the common schools are of three 
classes. 


bui/d as much as to improve schools, to teach more as | 
well as make better scholars. Its mission in that work| 1+ Those who were in the select schools that pre- 
is to elevate both intellectually and morally,—intel- | ceded the common, or who would have been, had not 
lectually, according to the laws of mind and the wants | the common schools been opened. No moral injury 

’ of society— morally, in the spirit of Christianity and | nap Sane bem wing he Pane, he Seer aree ud or 
the light of the future. | mon school ; for it has been shown that their present 
Is it accomplishing these objects? Intellectually, aerate chartered: = cide 


; ne and in most superior to their predecessors. 
there is believed to be no question of its success,—at | 


least comparatively with the previous systems. Mor- | 


ally, there is doubt often expressed. Is that doubt well | the common school did not exist, in the care and un- 


founded? We believe it is not; and will now briefly | der the instruction of the intemperate, profane and 


state the reasons for the belief. In doing this, the |™™oral teachers, whom the common system has ex- 
Teachers, the Directors, the Pupils, and the Means | pelled from all contact with the youth of the land.— 
of moral instruction, are all to be examined. Herein, at least, is a great moral gain, though one 


The Teacuers of the common schools are of three |29t taken into the account, by those who formerly 
contented themselves with supervising the select 





2. Those who were formerly and would still be, if 


classes : 
1. Those who were in charge of private schools |SChools in the front streets of the large towns, and 


previously to the establishment of the common school 2€Ver saw these demoralizing institutions. 


system,—who were willing to continue to teach, who | 3. Those whose only school was the public street, 
were found on examination to be fit to teach, and | the cross road, the tavern yard or the quoit ground 
who were of good moral character ;—for that is an |near the blacksmith shop. These are pre-eminently 
indispensable requisite in a common school Teacher. | the jewels—the moral glory of the common school, 
This class will, of course, compare favorably with |in comparison with the value of which the achieve- 
their predecessors ; for they are the same persons, ex- nese of all former systems sink into utter insignifi- 
purgated of the lazy, the incompetent, the drunken,|cance. Zhey took those whose parents desired in- 
the profane and the otherwise immoral, that preceded struction for them and were able and willing to pay 
them. for it; and, pluming themselves upon their well com- 
2. Those who, without any previous experience or | pensated toil in behalf of these willing pupils, pre- 
special preparation, took service under the common |sented them to the world and the Deity, as the work 
system, attracted thither by its broader field of useful-|of their hands. Jt seeks out the uncared for by the 
ness, and by its promise of greater permanence and parent, and the lost to the world, disciplining their 
better compensation. These also come in under the minds, warming their hearts, and elevating their pur- 
rule which renders it obligatory upon Directors to  P0se, and sends them on their way to the future,—sa- 
dismiss “for immorality”—a power which nowhere tisfied to leave to that future the rich reward of its 
existed before. Hence, they also compare favorably deeds. 
with their predecessors, in the moral point of view. | Thus, at least, in the quantity of material—the 


3. Those who have been carefully and profession-|sphere—for its moral action there is a vast and an 
ally trained, under the common system ; being not only | indisputable superiority in the common over any pre- 
liable to the same dismissal for immorality, but hav- ‘ceding system of education. 
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The means of moral instruction used by the com- 
mon system—and this is the main point—alone re- 
main to be considered. These are: 

1. The character of its Teachers. It has been al- 
ready shown that this is at least equal to that of any 
preceding system. It is believed to be superior, even 
in a religious point of view. Not only is sound mo- 
rality recognized as an essential element in the Teach- 
er’s character, but religious observances form a por- 
tion of every Teachers’ Association, Institute or oth- 
er meeting. They are all opened with prayer. So 
uniformly is this the practice, that when a clergyman 
is not present, it is always performed by one of the 
members. What other lay profession can make the 
same assertion? Ina great number of the schools 
the same practice prevails ; and, though voluntary and 
liable to be discontinued, if objected to by parents, it 
is rarely opposed. It is venturing nothing to assert, 
further, that more teachers, in proportion to their 
numbers, are now professing Christians, than at any 
former period, under any former system. Surely the 
example and the precepts of a profession, thus com- 
posed, must be admitted to form a large item in the 
list of the moral means and the Christian agencies 
of the system. 

2. The Books used. The Scriptures may be, if de- 
sired by Directors and parents, in every common 
school in the land; and they are in nearly all. In 
some a portion is read, morning or evening, or both. 
In some, lessons are given from them by the teacher 
on the general principles of Christianity and of scrip- 
ture history. In some they are used as reading 
books. 
Bible, are also employed for purposes of instruction, 


in very many schools; while, in nearly all, vocal mu- 


sic is practiced out of collections mostly filled with 
hymns and sacred songs. Why, the very book that 
has given rise to these remarks (Brooks’ “ Manual of 
Devotion for Schools”) is an unanswerable proof of 
the generalness of this kind of observance and instruc- 
tion. It is only under the Common System that such 
a work could hope for use or sale. Not only did no 
one think of compiling such a book before the com- 
mon era, but if they had, no publisher would have 
risked its publication. It now comes forth, not to 
create but to supply a need. And while it is hoped 
that it will be largely used, it is, to say the least of it, 
unkind to insinuate lack of sound religious feeling in 
a system, which, for the first time, has produced the 
demand for such a book. 

3. The instructions of Teachers. No common 
school Teacher worthy of the name, fails to recognize 
as amongst his first of duties, that of turning every 
circumstance in school experience to the moral im- 
provement of his pupils,—we mean, their Christian 
training, based on the great principles and precepts 
of the Bible. It is true, that, owing to the undevel- 
oped state of the profession, there are many who are 


Text-books of morality, founded on the) 
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|yet incapable of effectually performing this duty, and 
‘not a few who neglect it entirely. But it is the re- 
\cognized duty of all; and none attempt to instil op- 
posite principles. Mf they did, the sharp ears of pu- 
pils would soon carry the tale home. ‘Thence, from 
the parent, it would speedily reach the Directors ; 
and dismissal from the school and disgrace in the 
profession, would be the infallible result :—So strong 
is the moral element of the system. 

4. Clerical visits are, in many schools, and should 
be in all, a safeguard against moral error, and a means 
of spreading sound religions truth,—that “recognition 
of God and of the sanctions which Religion gives to 
morality and virtue,”—of which our author speaks.— 
In the broad limits of Pennsylvania there is not a 
‘school whose door is not open to the minister of the 
‘Gospel of any and every denomination, to visit the 
‘school and address the pupils on those great truths 
which form the basis, not only of our common Chris- 
tianity, but of the laws of the land. There is no wider 
jor more fruitful field of labor than this. Its benefi- 
‘cial influence both on teacher and school have often 
| 


been witnessed. The only regret is, that there has 


\not been more of it ; the only surprise, that it has been 
| by any overlooked. Comforting and instructing the 
| distressed and the prisoner, the minister of the gos- 
|pel, does a good work ; sustaining and directing the 
sick and the dying, he is but in the line of his sacred 
duty ; rebuking the proud and withstanding sin and 
evil of every kind, he is “ fighting the good fight ;”— 
but, while visiting the training places of the young, 
and turning their steps to everlasting Truth as well 
as useful knowledge, he is eminently on the ground 
of duty, for he is obeying the great Teacher, who de- 
‘sired that they should come to him. 

| The means of moral instruction pertaining tc the 
|Common School would, hence, seem at least equal to 
those of any former system, and equal to the wants 





of its pupils. 

Thus have we, at greater length than was intend- 
ed, but with as much brevity as the subject admitted, 
dissected the moral element of the common system. 
It is admitted that not all the parts and agents now 
enumerated, are yet in full operation. But they are 
all in the grand design. Still, imperfectly in opera- 
tion as they are, they are producing more moral good 
than every system of instruction heretofore tried.— 
And, when in full activity, they will effect, as will 
hereafter be attempted to be shown, such a dissemi- 
nation of pure and liberal Christianity as the world 
has not yet seen. 





UPLAND NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The School Edifice, constructed with all the 
modern improvements for heating, lighting and 
ventilating, and fitted to accommodate two hun- 
dred pupils, is beautifully located on an eminence 
near the Village of Upland, Delaware County. 

The objects of this Institution, as set forth by 
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its founder (John P. Crozer,) are to furnish, at a 
reduced cost, a comprehensive, thorough, and prac- 
tical education, for Business, Teaching, College, 
and any literary or professional pursuit. 

To secure these separate and distinct objects, the 
courses of study are arranged as follows : 

1. A Preparatory Course to fit pupils for the 
active duties of life. 

2. A Teachers’ Professional Course, in which 
those who intend to teach will receive asystematic 
and thorough course of instruction, in all the branch- 
es required of the professional teacher, 

3. A Classical and Graduating Course for such 
as wish to fit for college, or pursue a full scientific 
course, 

The Preparatory Department, though complete 
in itself, is initiatory to the other two, Students 
who are already proficient in the studies of this, 
will be admitted immediately to one higher. While 
the preparation of teachers is designed to be a 
prominent feature in the Institution, every depart- 
ment of instruction will be conducted on the Nor- 
mal plan. Diplomas will be given to such as pass 
a critical examination in all the studies prescribed 
in each of the above Courses. 

EK. G. Dalton, A. M., Principal—Latin, Greek 
and Physics, 

, Mathematics and Physics. 

Charles W. Deans, County Superintendent— 
Grammar and Mathematics. 

Miss Jane E. Tracy, Principal Female Depart- 
ment—Latin, French and Ethics. 

Miss Mary J. Jacques—Geography, History and 
Grammar. 

Miss Susan M. Tracey—Reading, Spelling and 
Mathematics. 

Miss Sophie M. Greene—Music and Drawing. 

Frequent lectures will be given by the Principal, | 
the County Superintendent, and other professional 

entlemen, on the Theory and Practice of Teach- 








| 


‘at length, explains its nature and object. 





The second Session will open on Monday the 
second day of May, 1859, and continue in session 
22 weeks, except a short vacation at the end of 
eleven weeks, which time will not be counted, 

In the course of studies are embraced the English 
Language, Mathematics, Penmanship, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Natural Sciences, Languages. 

Students can select their studies, and will be 
classified according to attainments. 

Two Model Schools will be open for observation 
and practice. 

Students from a distance, (Male and Female,) 
will receive good entertainment in respectable fam- 
ilies, or if desired they can secure rooms and board 
themselves. 

W. B. Thomas, Principal. 

Dr, J. M. Blair, Teacher of Natural Sciences. 

Prof. J. I. Burrell, Lecturer. 

‘l’. J. Geary, Teacher of Vocal Music. 


Hook Notices. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA ; or oral exercises in Algebra 
for common schools, in which all the operations are limi- 
ted to such small numbers, as not to embarrass the rea- 
soning powers, but, on the inductive plan to lead the 
pupil, understandingly, step by step, to higher mental 
efforts: adapted to prepare the pupil for the study of 
Written Arithmetic, and designed to be introductory to 
Higher Treatises on Algebra. By David B. Tower, A. 
M., late Principal of the Eliot Grammar School, Boston, 
and of the Pennsylvania Institute for the instruction of 
the Blind, &c. 208 pages, small 12mo. Crosby, Nich- 
ols & Co., Boston. 

The title of this admirable book, which we have given 
It is, towards 
Algebra,—what Colburn’s Mental was to Written Arithme- 
tic,—the proper first step. It has also a close and most 
valuable relation to arithmetic itself. Mental Arithmetic 


is nothing but Algebra without the symbols; this book 








mgcee subjects connected with liberal studies. | 
e year 1s divided into two Sessions of twenty- ‘gives “oral” instruction in those symbols, and thus not 
two weeks each. The first commenced September only properly commences the study of Algebra, but brings 
6th, and ended February 4th, succeeded by a va-| into use with it, the previous knowledge and powers of 
cation of one week. The second commenced Feb- the pupil acquired in the field of Mental Arithmetic ;—thus 
pa act Bog caaeas’ 4 15th, followed by a |connecting the so-called two sciences, as early in practice 


e first Session of the} ; a ; ; . 
second year will commence the 5th of September |as they are in fact. We cordially commend it to the notice 
1859. 


|of teachers. 

Letters of applicaticn or inquiry should be ad- Tue New Lreer Primus: A practical companion for the 
dressed tu E. G. Dalton, Principal. Latin Grammar, and introduction to the Reading and 
Writing of Latin, on the plan of Crosby’s Greek Les- 
sons. Small 12mo., 126 pages. John P. Jewett & Co., 
Boston, 1859. 





Tur Epensoro Norma. Scuoor,Erie co., was in op- 


eration during the wirfter. Ninety-five young ladies | 
and gentlemen were enrolled in December, and the 


number still growing. Nearly forty board them- | 


This work (of which the author’s name is not given,) is 
intended to be put into the learner’s hands with the An- 
|drews & Stoddard’s grammar, to enable him at once prac- 


selves in the school buildings, and about the same 
number hire their board in the institution and in|)” , ? : 
private families. The Model School in the new | This ee Te ay Sey Ce ae 
rooms, constructed especially for it, is in a flour- | ike, is that of drawing all the examples from a work of 
ishing condition and has a hundred pupils in atten- standard classic authority—Cesar—and one which is 
dance. |to come into the student’s hands, as soon as he begins 

Over forty teachers went out from the institution |to translate regularly and parse freely. He will thus not 
to enter the schools of the country around at the| only be imbuing his mind with a correct classical taste 
close of the last term. It is hoped before one year | from the first step in his course, but, in advance, be ac- 
from this time to show an attendance of double the | quiring the style and solving some of the difficulties of the 
present number. ; 


tically to apply his memorized acquirements there obtained. 


UNIONVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Is pleasantly located in the village of Unionville, 
Centre county, 8 miles west of Bellefonte, and 25 
miles east of Tyrone. 


first regular author he is to contend with. 

History oF Rome: forthe use of schools. Part I. The 
Kings of Rome; II. The Republic of Rome; III. The 

Empire of Rome. By F. W. Ricord. 737 pages, small 

| 12mo. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 1859. 

! This is a revision and re-print of a work—or rather of 
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three works, the Kings, Republic and Empire of Rome— 
which has been sometime before the public. The matter 
and style of the work, we like. From the Romulus and 
Romus origin of Rome it follows the old accounts,—which, 
whether they be traditions of facts, or invented myths 
to suit and account for national results, we are little soli- 
citous to know. If not ‘vrai,’ they are at least “‘ vrai 
semblable,”’ and well introduce the admitted acts of the 
Roman people. The style, too, is clear and pleasant, and 
the work not loaded with those minute details of useless 
dry facts, which cumber so many school histories, and 
which may be committed to the outside of the memory, but 
are never carried out of the school intolife. On the whole, 
we very much like the author’s work, in this book ; but we 
must say, the printer has most sadly marred it for school 
use. Ifthe unnecessary margin of the pages were reduced 
one half, and if the remarkable number of blank pages 
were omitted, the work could easily—with the same size 
and clearness of type—be compressed into 350 or 400 pa- 
ges, and would form a book of better shape, less cost, and 
greater likelihood to stand the wear and tear of the school 
room. 
ELemeEnts oF Mecnanics: Forthe use of Colleges, Aca- 
demies and Schools. By William G. Peck, M. A., Ad- 


» junct Professor of Mathematics in Columbia Col. 338 
pages, 12mo. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York, 1859. 


This Mathematical treatise on Mechanics, is designed 
to occupy the middle ground »etween the higher and more 
diffuse works on the subject, and the mere elementary 
text-books. The propositions are arranged in Logical or- 
der, and each rigidly demonstrated. To all students, 
armed with a sufficient knowledge of mathematics to com- 
prehend and use the book, it will be found invaluable ; 
and although it is mainly designed for college classes, it 
will meet the wants of academies, high-schools and Nor- 
mal schools. 

ELements oF MAp-DrAwine; with plans for sketching 

Maps by Triangulation, and improved methods of Pro- 

jection. Designed for Schools and Academies. By Cor- 


nelius S. Cartee, A. M. Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston, 
1859. Retail price 25 cents. 


This most useful little work is by the author of the well 
known Physical Geography. Map Drawing is becoming 
a very delightful, as well as useful portion of the exercises 
in the common schools; and the book now presented will 
help the young draughtman out of many a difficnlty, be- 
side presenting some beautiful models for imitation. This 
is a needed school book. 


Offirial, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRIsBuRG, APRIL, 1859. 

















APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Davrp Evans, Lancaster, Lancaster county, in place 
of J. S. Crumbaugh, deceased. 
Joun A. McCanpiess, Mercer, Mercer county, in 
place of C. W. Gilfillan, resigned. 





Original Communications, 





SCHOOL ROOM EXERCISES—NO. 7. 
Mr. Eprror :—It is one of the easiest things to 





write an article for the public, but not so easy to 





write that which will be read. For an article to be 
read, it must be interesting; and to interest the 
public is an art :—an art not understood byall. A 
flashy title sometimes catches readers, “ The life 
and adventures” of some famous pedagogue, instead 
of * School Room Exercises,” would insure lots of 
readers for my articles; although, that they get 
some readers, is shown by the stir one of them has 
made amongst teachers,—bringing out several me- 
taphysical replies. ‘To console them, however, for 
their lack of argument, we acknowledge that nine- 
tenths of the teachers of the State are of their 
opinion, 

But, to proceed, I would say to teachers, that it 
is an art too, and not understood by all, to make 
interesting explanations to your pupils. Explain- 
ing is an art, and explaining to children is a nice 
art, 

Many teachers, as I have often witnessed, and 
often said in the “ Journal,” are deficient in their 
knowledge of this art; they adopt some formula of 
some text-book, and drill their pupils upon it until 
they think they understand it. But do they al- 
ways? The school-master, in the dialogue, says 
that he “always feels werry much ashamed when he 
uses more than a quire of paper in larnin a boy to 
write as well as his master.” This speech, although 
intended to ridicule the ignorance of some teachers, 
has amoral in it, not intended by the author. Most 
teachers, with the opportunity they have with their 
pupils, should “feel ashamed” when they do not 
make them as good as their teachers. A thorough 
scholar, of course, should not always be expected 
to make his pupils as thorough as himself. A pro- 
fessional elocutionist should not be expected to 
make all his pupils elocutionists ; a professor of 
penmanship should not be expected to make ac- 
complished writers of all his pupils. But an ordi- 
nary scholar, understanding well the art of explain- 
ing, ought to make his pupils (not his pupils for a 
session or two, but his pupils) as good scholars as 
their teacher. 

It was asserted at a meeting of our State Asso- 
ciation, that a teacher may even teach his pupils 
more than he knows himself; and I do not doubt 
it. A teacher who teaches his pupils to think, must 
be good, if he is not overtaken by them: and can- 
not he still teach? If one of his pupils advance a 
new idea, or a new solution of a problem, or even 
to solve a problem which the teacher has failed to 
solve, cannot he still assist, direct, and reacu him? 
If he is a reacuER, we think he can. 

I will give an exercise which I once witnessed, in 
support of this assertion. 

A pupil 14 years old, brought the following ques- 
tion to the teacher, expressing at the same time his 
belief that the question was impossible: 

“ What is the length of the diameter of a circle, 
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whose area in acres, is equal in number to the length, |take lessons from an organ-grinder, or practice 


in inches, of its circumference ?” 

The first impulse of the teacher was, that it was 
impossible ; but, upon reflecting, he perceived his 
error; and reversed his opinion, requesting his pu- 
pil to try it. 

Here, the pupil seemed to know as much as his 
teacher. It may be said, that when the teacher 
knows but little himself, his pupils may soon know 
as much. But this teacher was a good “ common 
school” scholar, and a tolerable mathematician. 

After both teacher and pupil had studied some 


time, a thought struck the latter, that there must | 


be as many sectors in the circle as inches in the 
circumference,—a self-evident truth to any person 
with a knowledge of Geometry, and whose mind 
had been trained to think. It was equally self-evi- 
dent too, to the pupil’s mind, that each sector con- 
tained just one acre. 

And this boy knew so little of Geometry as to be 
unable to obtain the radius of the sectors, without 
assistance. Think you, the thought would have 
been produced without the previous training 
of his mind by his teacher? Did not he teach his 
pupils? 

First.— Was not confidence in his teacher’s judg- 
ment, worth something to him ? 

Second.—Was not this habit of thought, caused 
by the tuition of his teacher ? 

Third.—How did he obtain that knowledge of 
Geometry which led him on to reason, and compare, 
and elucidate the truths which produced the idea ? 

True, a pedantic pedagogue, who makes superior 
pretensions to learning, and has to come down, and 
thus lower himself in the estimation of his pupils, 
must fail in such cases ; but—he is not a teacher. 


E. Lamporn. 
West Lampeter, Lan. co. Pa., March, 1859. 





WHAT SHALL WE READ? 

Teachers, read ;—read every thing, everything 
that will elevate the mind or improve the heart.— 
In science and literature are hidden gems which 
should add brilliancy to your mental powers. 

He, who has listened to music, when the skilled 
performer struck the chord, and voices almost an- 
gelic joined the choir, will find no pleasure in the 
rude discords that so often fall upon the ear. He, 
who has gazed on the canvass where genius has 
guided the pencil, will pass, unnoticed, the pictures 
ignorance has rudely traced. 


singing with the street reveler, whose bacchanalian 
songs make night more fearful? Does not the in- 
dividual whose motto is ‘ Excelsior,” seek for the 
‘most excellent in music and painting, when he 
wishes to become skilled therein; and shall the 
teacher, whose work is not only for the eye to gaze 
/upon, or for the ear to listen to, but for eternity to 
‘scan,—shall he not choose, and choose with care, 
‘the reading that helps to form, not only his own 
character, but influences, through him, the thoughts 
and actions of a whole community ? 

Teachers do not live long enough to read half 
the good books published, and shall they steal time 
‘to peruse bad ones? It is well that Superinten- 
‘dents ask teachers what they have read on the sub- 
ject of teaching or education. It would be well to 
extend the questions, and ask what they have read 
during the past month or year, on other subjects? 
| Have they read history, travels, biography, scien- 
tific and religious works; or do they admire the 


torrent that flows from the novelist’s pen,and which: 


has drowned so many minds ? 

The teacher, if he is a lover of good reading him- 
self, has it in his power to lead his pupils to prefer 
reading that does not debase the mind. Scarcely 
a recitation takes place, that there is not opportu- 
nity to refer the pupil to some book where he may 
|read on the subject; or a question arises, and the 
teacher may request the pupils to collect some facts 
concerning it, to be presented to the class at a fu- 
ture time. And though many may have forgotten 
land some may not have been able to find, it will be 
‘seldom that some one has not been successful.— 
| And by continuing this course, a desire for reading 
of the right kind takes possession of the school. 





Some may think the youth of the school-room 
|have not time to read; but how often we hear a 
parent say, my son or my daughter is a great read- 
er,—always reading as soon as he or she is home 
from school. Then, we wonder, that these great 
readers have not been the “ bright particular stars” 
of the classes, and we are led to think that they 
| have not met with that attention which their talents 
demand ; and we find that the great reading they 
|have done is composed of newspaper stories, and 
‘novels, either secular or religious,—which reading, 
‘instead of giving them an advanced position, has 
placed them in the rear of all true improvement.— 
|And as children do read, and parents are careless 








And do you expect any one to become wise or|in regard to what they read, it becomes teachers to 


good by mingling, even in imagination, with the |endeavor to guide them right in this, as in all other 
characters, or in the scenes, portrayed on too many | matters. 

pages of the present day? As well might the sculp- | Read, then, and induce your pupils to read, what 
tor try to form, from the rude grey rock of the |memory may in after years recall with pleasure, and 
mountain, the statue which his skill brings from the leave to oblivion the fancies of th enovelist’s brain. 
pure marble. What would you think of the one |“ Life is real, life is earnest;” “Truth is stranger 
who, wishing to become a proficient in music, would! than fiction ;” and, instead of searching the prin- 
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ted page to find painted there the supposed reali-|there being in many schools almost as many differ- 
ties of life, see in the active humanity around you|ent authors as there are pupils studying them.— 
the actual living truth. |The remedy for this, lies with the Directors, who 
Saran A. CHanDLer. Ihave full power in the exercise of their official 
Clinton co., Pa., March, 1859. | authority, to order a uniform series of text-books ; 
aah na A /and to some extent, they have done so, Wehave 
CLASSIFICATION IN SCHOOLS. ‘now throughout our country a uniform series of 
Order is one of Heaven’s own laws, and we find| Readers and Spellers. 
it exemplified on every page of nature, from the | But why stop there? Why not at the same time 
tiny flower that hides its modest head from the| give their official sanction to some series of geo- 
gaze of the passcr by, to the majestic and sublime graphies, grammars and arithmetics. This done, 
motion of the planets around their great central |one primary obstacle in the way of classing our 
orb. The Almighty Author of the Universe has | schools would be obviated at once. Another dif- 
plainly and indelibly enstamped upon all His works | ficulty is the frequent change of teachers. We sel- 
a model for us to copy after; and surely, it is a|dom find two persons pursue precisely the same 
model worthy of our imitation. course in any business, and in none does there seem 
Without some methodized system of action, to be a greater diversity than in teaching. The 
we cannot look for success in any great enterprize. work of one teacher is often entirely demolished by 
A skillful general in marshalling his army, is his successor; new theories are advanced; new 
careful to ‘see that every man is at his post, and rules adopted; the pupils become mystified and 
understands his instructions. He leaves nothing to| perhaps discouraged; hence a backwardness on 
chance. Every rule of discipline is rigidly enforced their part to enter with spirit into the plans of 
and his soldiers are so thoroughly drilled that every their teacher. When a skillful and efficient teach- 
man knows what is required of him, and also, how jer is once secured, parents and Directors should 
and when, to perform those required duties. Just make a point of retaining his services as long as 
so it should be inthe school-room. Nothingshould possible in the same school. By this means the 
be done at random. But without some judicious | difficulties of organizing and classing the schools 
system of classification, much of the Teacher’s, as| would be greatly obviated. 
well as the pupil’s work will be a random work ; and | The prejudice of parents against innovations, is 
we know that random work is seldom good work. | another great bar to systematic instruction in our 
We presume it will be admitted by all, that it is| s-hools, But let teachers go to work in good ear- 
the duty of teachers to study the true interests of | nest, with all their energies awake, and they will 
their pupils, and to adopt those measures that seem |p, surprised to see how soon those prejudices will 
best adapted to the end in view. 'vanish, like the morning mists before the light of 
The benefits of classification are so many and | day. Everything cannot be accomplished at once, 
obvious, that it would seem needless to urge it upon | ang it becomes teachers to wait, as well as work; 
the attention of teachers, were it not that we find \but let them wait watching for a favorable time to 
many who admit the theory to be good, but either |perfect their plans. Let them work gradually, and 
through indolence or apathy, never put it into by the exercise of alittle tact, they will soon have 
= To such, the obstacles in the way appear |+}¢;, system in successful operation, and all the 
insurmountable. But are they so in reality? We sympathies of their pupils enlisted in its favor. 
think not. ; This subject we conceive to be of vast import- 
Some admit the utility of the system in towns ance, demanding the attention of every teacher in 
and villages, but think it is not adapted to country | the Jand; and let me assure you, fellow-teachers, it 
schools, whose term is limited to four months in the |;, yo eutopian scheme I am urging upon your atten- 
year. But it is a mistake to suppose that children tion but a practicable and feasible plan for the im- 
in the country cannot be classed and taught, as sys- ‘provement of our schools. And, as it is to the 
tematically as children in towns or villages. ‘teachers we must look for the first step toward pro- 
And if a system works well fer a longer period, gress, may we not hope to hear this subject fully and 
that is surely no argument against its working well | freely discussed by all the teachers who take an 
for a shorter. The logic is not sound, to say the | interest in its promotion. J.J. 8. 
least of it. There are obstacles however, in the)  gyate Lick, Armstrong co. 
way of classing schools in the country, which do) 
not exist in towns; and it is in the hope of call-| COURSE OF STUDY IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 
ing attention to these obstacles, and the means of | The schools of this country, when large enough, 
removing them, that I have presumed to attempt |are graded by classification, into Primary, Secon- 
to discuss this subject. One great obstacle, and | dary, Grammar and High School divisions. From 
the principal one, is, the want of suitable books; |the economy and practical results of graduation, 
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most schools, employing more than one teacher, 
have something like a classification and course of 
study. 

The philosophy of gradation of schools has been 
the subject of discussion by our first educators ; 
but as yet, few of the difficulties, that surround the 
practical application of the principle to schools 
that have been without systematic arréngement, 
have been presented, so as to show their strength, 
and the manner of removing them. 

The young teacher has nothing but his own ex- 
perience and judgment to guide him in the work of 
grading a school; he draws up his programme of 
studies with confidence in the “ plan ;” but as the 
results of it appear, he is disappointed, and soon 
the internal system of the school becomes like 
“Young America,’—who knows no gradation of 
childhood, boyhood and manhood. At the same 
time that the term of “ Graded Schools” may be 
applied with pride to the institution, it may be 
moving on without a single principle of “ grada- 
tion” in its development. Scholars soon learn that 
the difference between a “ graded” school and one 
on the old plan, is very small indeed; they have 
heard much of a thing which has not, by them, been 
felt or understood. 

That the above is the general condition of our 
best schools, is not to be understood ; but often 
those that are called best, are without the real 
benefit of gradation. Pupils are promoted from 
“time to time,”—/ished out of classes, not know- 
ing or dreaming of their “time” for promotion. 
Assistants drill and drill, without limit, plodding on 
without a working plan. This is frequently the 
case in the departments below the High school ; 
the course of study generally adopted for primary 


departments, merely marking the qualification of | 





labor to be performed in one or two terms, as the 
case may be, and tell him he is expected to accom- 
plish it? 

The writer of this article is a “young teacher,” 
who was induced to present this subject, that he 
might get aid of those more experienced than him- 
self inethe matter of classification. For one, he 
would be pleased to hear from his .fellow-teachers 
on this subject,—showing the gradation and course 
of study of the schools under their charge, the 
manner of discipline and recitations, and their plans 
for making a course of study successful in its ap- 
plication. H. 8. J. 


Erie co., 


March, 1859. 





WHAT IS THE STANDARD OF MORALITY? 

Mr. Eprror :—Permit me through your invalu- 
able Journal to make a few remarks, and ask a few 
questions, 

According to the decisions of the State Superin- 
tendent, a County Superintendent may annul a cer- 
tificate, if the “teacher proves incompetent, or 
should become addicted to intemperance, profanity, 
or other immoral conduct, or is guilty of insubordi- 
nation to the lawful authority of the school offi- 
cers,” &c. 


Now what I wish to call attention to, are those 


The State 
Superintendent has given us no standard of moral- 
ity, and honest men and teachers may differ as to 
what is moral or immoral. 

To say that we are to take the Bible for our 
guide, is giving us a long chain, for each one may 
find passages which he may construe to justify al- 
most any kind of conduct. 

The teachers of the district schools are mostly 
young ladies and gentlemen, and these are brought 


three words, ‘other immoral conduct.” 


the pupil before promotion. No time is placed in| in contact with the young people of the neighbor- 
comparison with the qualifications; the teacher does | hoods in which they are teaching; and every teach- 
not know the period that is to be spent on each of | | er knows, who has ever taught school in the winter, 
the classes. The pupil is not informed of the num-| that there are more or less parties, dances, sleigh- 
ber of recitations which he will be called on to| rides, and social gatherings ; to attend a large share 
master. If he has no desire to leave his “ ‘ room” | of which, the teacher is most sure to receive an 
for that of another, he remains, grovelling among| invitation. Yet, where is the teacher who has been 
the thumbed leaves of his soiled books, satisfied with | in the habit of attending such places, (and there 
his passive condition. | are many such engaged in teaching,) that would 
The writer has no doubt, but that there are many | 'efuse, when invited by, perhaps, the prettiest young 
schools which are truly graded; that the course of lady in the district? Yet, would it be right for 
study adopted affects every pupil and teacher with-| him to be away spending half or two-thirds, or per- 
in their walls ; but that they are common, he can-| haps all the night in frivolous plays, and nonsensi- 
not believe, for the knowledge he possesses of the| cal talk? 
condition of those, that are called our best schools,|. Would his school be the better for it the follow- 
has been extensive enough to convince him of a) ing day? or w ould it not, if followed up one or two 
general deficiency in the practical working of clas- “nights in a week, tell sadly on his school? Could 
sification. |a teacher be said to be a moral person, and at the 
Why cannot we have the studies limited to time, same time attend balls, dances and parties, when- 
in our common sckools, as well as in our colleges? ever he or she had an opportunity todo so? How 


Can we not place before the child an amount of m: any sprees may a teacher attend, spending at 
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each, say two-thirds of the night, without i injury to| Is it prudent? Will it secure for our educational 
his school ? system a cordial support from our people? Will 

How often may a teacher attend balls and sprees, |that office be looked upon with favor, that asks for 
and not be guilty of the “other immoral conduct” \itself the right to hold such a power, as the only 
alluded to by our State Superintendent ? | means to protect the profession which it pretends 

Would a County Superintendent be justified in |to supervise, from the cruel, incompetent or intem- 
annuling a certificate, if the only charge against | perate? No other profession needs it. No other 
the teacher was, that he attends balls and sprees? profession gives to any one man such an unmixed 
Now I, for one, as a teacher, would like to know absolutism—the power to unprofessionalize one of 
what is to be the standard of morality; not that I ‘its members, without notice and without cause.— 
would wish to see how bad a teacher may be with- | Does the clerical—the medical—the legal? If it 
out undergoing the mortification of having his cer- exists any where else, let some one name it. I defy 
tificate annulled; but I wish to know what we are any one to name the profession, trade or occupa- 
to understand by s:pennun’s besnaialng a good moral tion, where the power, to disrobe a man, without 
character, when applied to a teacher. I have heard notice, and without cause, of the honors of his call- 
teachers justify the propriety of attending balls and ing, is held by any one man. 
other places of amusement, for the following rea-| Is it necessary? You who would retain this pro- 
son, viz: “ A teacher, after spending day after day viso, answer this: Are the professional teachers, 
in the school-room, becomes weary; and to enliven such an ungovernable people that they cannot be 
his energies, and free himself for a short time from ‘restrained by ordinary means? Are the men who 
the weighty cares of the school, attends a ball ora compose that profession so much more cruel, in- 
good party, and then, when he gets back into his competent and intemperate than any, or all others, 
school, he will feel like another person.” Tosome that without such a power in the hands of one man, 
who are not very scrupulous about morality, this the profession would be brought into disrepute ?— 
might be conclusive. When our inclination tends These questions must be answered in the affirma- 
‘in a certain direction, a very weak argument will tive, or the argument abandoned. Or, if these 
weigh much. things be not so, why should such a power be held 

I would like to hear on this point from teachers in this profession alone? What American free- 
and others, who have had more experience than | ‘man is willing to acknowledge, that in order to 
myself. * Cuarves Caroruers. | make him, what decency and humanity demand, it 

Coopersjown, Venango ca., Pa. |is necessary that some one man, (in the selection 

PROVISO TO THE ‘ast SECTION. lof whom he had no voice) should have the power 

The discussion upon this proviso has taken a/to strip him of his good name and brand him as an 
wide range. I believe it originated with me; and outcast from his profession—that, unless thus con- 
I shall be excused if I seek to keep the parties to trolled, himself and his fellows would debase them- 
the true issue. ‘selves or their profession ? 

The opponents of its repeal treat the subject, as| Does not such a law degrade the profession? Eve- 
if those who advocate repeal, were opposed to the ty teacher compromits the honor of the profession, 
existence of any power to remove from the profes- | when he asserts that such a power is necessary to 
sion those who have been proven unworthy. We |keep its members subject to the law of right. It 
have assumed no such ground, nor is that the point | will not do for gentlemen to say, * the law does not 
in controversy. This proviso gives to a © ounty | Suppose that I am the offender,—it is only intend- 
Superintendent absolute power. He may strike jed for my erring, or weak neighbor.” ‘To keep the 
from the profession, without notice, and without proviso on the statute book, is to declare that your 
cause, any teacher, and the law furnishes neither a| profession needs such a safeguard to keep it pure. 
check to the exercise of the power, nor a remedy, Each member is a part of that profession and the 
when the blow shall fall upon the innocent. Is this shame attaches to him. If this profession must 
denied? Let the section and the seutence in the | have it, it is because its members are teachers.— 
law which provides the means, or way, to stop or | Who suffer by this? The character ef the profes- 
cure the wrong, be pointed out. This unrestrain-|sion, whether good or bad, gives its reflex image 
ed power, then, exists in the school law. Itis con- jon its several parts. Teach the citizen, that teach- 
tained in this proviso. The only question is this: ers can only be kept subject to the laws of common 
Is it prudent or necessary that such a power should | decency, by the enactment and continuance of a 
be held by the County Superintendent; and is it |law which outrages every freeman’s sense of right, 
likely to secure for the system which requires it, the |and you beget and excite, disgust and dislike, and 
respect and attachment that our school law should |to rid themselves of such an odious feature, they 
have, to retain in it a provision so repugnant to| will strike down the offensive proviso, and the sys- 
ltem which fosters it. 








free government and so offensive to free men ? 
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Absolute power was never held, that the Auto-|tems, viz. a knowledge of landscapes, watersheds, and. 
crat did not use some means to make the subject | kindred peculiarities, practice in representing a true 
know, and feel that his being was in his hands ;| picture upon a flat surface, &c. If a knowledge of 
and this knowledge made the serf abject and sub-|the principles of Topography has been thus acquired 
missive. The free spirit of enquiry thus strangled, |then the pupils can analyse the surface of other 
the subject thinks only as the supreme head wills. ‘countries without any further direction in this sub- 
Power is never relinquished. Once strong in its| ject, and the teacher need only indicate the principal 
surroundings,— when time on the one hand, and | points of a bas-relief, whereon to establish Physical 
submission on the other, have tightened its fasten- | Geography. 
ings upon a people,—revolt and the might of num- | But the continuing of the synthetic method has 
bers alone, can crush it, and give to right the vic-| other objections besides those mentioned. When 
tory. Prudence dictates a remedy before the ne- first using the map and even when referring to 
cessity for revolt shall come. difference of climate, a knowledge of the theory of 
latitude and mathematical climate, is not yet neces- 
‘sary; it is as yet sufficient to know that it is colder 
‘towards the north ; and in map-drawing it is even ad- 
vantageous to use square hatched paper instead of 
meridians and parallels. Not until a nearer acquain- 

X VI.—After Middle Europe [or the United States,] | tance with the Middle of Europe [or America], by 
general geography may follow without any intermedi- viewing the countries situated towards the North, 
ate step. Is this a leap? We doubt it; it seems to | gouth, Kast and West, has been obtained, does the 
us to be a natural transition. ‘question in regard to the position of the earth with 


A. W. Benepicr. 
Huntingdon, March 12, 1859. 


SCHACHT’S GEOGRAPHY. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 267.| 


True, it was formerly contended that leaving the syn- 
thetic method is contrary tosystem. As in ascending | 
a mountain,step by step, the horizon becomes more and | 
more extended, so must the pupil be led from country 
to country, in more enlarged circles, to the knowledge 
of the entire surface of the earth, that mathematical 
and physical geography may close the course of tn- 
struction,—an idea which at first thought, seems to be 
correct, yet not at a second and third. We would 
not depart from it were it practicable; for a course 
of instruction and consequently a text-book for schools, 
should, in our estimation, depart no farther from a 
scientific course than the development of the youthful 


Pedagogically it can be of no conse- 


mind requires. 

quence, in the case before us, whether or not the syn- | 
thetical process is continued. With the establishment | 
of a geographical entrance hall wherein home and | 
the fatherland is made the subject of instruction, ped- 
agogical science is satisfied ; and geography may then 
be commenced according to the requirements of a 
strictly scientific plan, which would first take into 
consideration the Globe, then descend to the Grand | 
Divisions and their compartments. 

As in this method a conception of the bas-relief 
of the German Country [or the United States] is grad- 
ually brought about, by an examination of the moun- 
tain chains and river systems, and as the pupil is 
detained in this examination a considerable length of | 
time, it is not applicable to the study of other coun- | 
tries, not even to those of Europe [or North America}. 
The course would be too extensive ; or, if for the sake 
of abbreviation, all animating and figurative descrip- 
tions should be omitted, it would soon become ex- 


ceedingly tedious. And indeed what could be ac- 


quired by it, that has not already been attained through | 
the study of the German [or American] river sys-! 


respect to the sun, the zones, &c., present itself and 
require an answer. Who would postpone this ques- 
tion longer? Ifthe pupil be led to the solution of 
this problem which has gradually presented itself, and: 
if for this purpose, General Geography be introduced 
immediately after the description of the fatherland, it 
is apparent that the transition from the synthetic to 
the analytic method, is not unnatural. 

X VII.—The third part of our work, which has for 
its subjects, such parts of Astronomy belonging to 
Geography as are easily comprehended, the theory of 
the Globe, a general view of the Earth’s surface, the 
necessary part of Climatology with its application to 
the productiveness of the earth, and fiually the culti- 
vation of the soil, the races of man and their respec- 
tive susceptibilities of intellectual and moral cultiva- 
tion, is entitled: Lessons in Mathematical and Physi- 


cal Geography. It should, therefore, neither be con- 


‘sidered as a complete sketch of pure Geography, nor 


should, in it, be sought certain statistical preconcep- 


‘tions which are frequently found in introductions to 


Compends on Geography. What has been introduced 
into the third part of this work, will suffice for a com- 
mon school education, since a more thorough course 
in these matters remains for the teachers of mathe- 
matics, physies and natural history; and since an in- 
troduction to political geography is partly superfluous 
and partly belonging to the theory of that depart- 
ment. 

ReEMARK.—It would be superfluous to devote special 
paragraphs to the definitions of such terms as village, 
Even, less known 
terms, as, banks, staple, consulate, monarchy, aristocra- 
cy, democracy, &c., the teacher will have opportunity to 


explain in the course of instruction. 


X VIII.—The fourth and largest division of this 


city, trade, manufacture, capital, &c. 
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work, treats of Countries ond States. As in the pre-| 
ceding or third part, the continents and islands were 
viewed merely in a general manner, now, a nearer sie 
quaintance with each particular Grand Division is to 


be made, and, indeed, first with its shape in bas re-| 


his mode of life, and tine customs of his posterity will 
| become widely different from those of his native coun- 
try. Even religious and civil institutions with diffi- 
culty withstand the influences of climate. 

What teacher of Geography would not make his 


lief, its coastline, climate, soil, variety of productions, | discourses more attractive and fructiferous by means 


inhabitants, &c., as also with a brief summary of its 
history, before the examination of individual states is 
entered into. Europe evidently [or America], re- 
quires that its countries be treated of in considerable 


detail, that the shape and physical configuration of | 
iturally do the glorious scenes of ancient times, as 


each, be closely examined, and that with the descrip- 


tion of each, also a special historical sketch be com-, 


bined. These sketches must, however, not be mere 
dry table-extracts of names and numbers, but, though 
ever so brief, they should contain accounts of the 
most important civilizing agents, events and persons, 
in a connected manner, as is the case in conclusions 
to historical discourses in the form of recapitulations. 
Those introduced into the text book are intended 
merely to show, how in this respect the teacher of 
Geography may proceed so as to awaken a lively in- 
terest in the pupils ;—he may use them as he may see 
fit. At all events, the susceptibility to comprehend and 
retain historical statements and even historical sum- 
maries, is greater, when the map of the country treat- 
ed of, is yet fresh before the mind’s eye; as also the 


inquiry (das Aufsuchen) and acquiring a knowledge | 


(das Erlernen) of provinces and cities, and the ob- 
serving (das Beachten) of statistical accounts belong- 
ing thereto, is much more pleasant, when a historical 
view of the people, has preceded. 

XIX.—There are so many various allusions in Geo- 
graphy to History, that they cannot all be simultane- 
ously introduced into those historical sketches ; they 
occur in the study of Geography often unexpectedly, 
and claim their place in the course of instruction when- 
ever the subject under consideration suggests them 

The position and shape of the globe, for example, 
can not be spoken of, without recollecting the views 
of former times in regard to them and the correspon- 
ding explanations. The division of mankind into 
races, the distribution of people over the earth, the 
different degrees in their civilization, and the reasons 
for these differences, we include without hesitation 
within the sphere of Geography, as they plainly stand 
in reciprocal relation with the nature of the climate, 
situation and cultivation of countries. The human 
race resembles the vegetable kingdom. As this 
shows itself according to the latitude and soil, in dif- 
ferent forms, so do the members of the human family 
differ in different regions of the earth. Physically 
and mentally man appears different in Guinea from 


what he does on Mount Lebanon, different on the | 


Ganges from what he does on the Amoor, otherwise 
in Holland than in Italy ; and, even, if he can accli- 


mate himself in foreign zones, and transplant, at the | 
same time, the habits of home, yet he will soon change | 


\of references to such historical knowledge ? 
‘in educating children, could leave untouched and un- 


‘must be sought after in history. 
ity of the ocean is more favorable to intellectual de- 





Who, 


used, the contrast of the present desolation and insig- 


\nificance of many countries with their former flourish- 


ing condition and importance? ‘Therefore, quite na- 
they are proffered, among others, by the Syrian coast 
and the country of the Nile, Greece and Italy, occu- 
py a conspicuous place not only in historical but also 
in geographical instruction. And on the other hand, 
we are reminded of the discovery of America when 
the map of that flourishing part of the world lies be- 
fore us, and are induced, involuntarily, to make com- 
parisons between its present and past conditions.— 


Indeed, we are urged to entertain the question: what 


would have become of this part of the globe without 
connection with Europeans, from the want of certain 
agents, namely, the civil and spiritual advancement 
of the old world? 

Even, the bare consideration of the form and size 
of a grand division of the Globe, or of one of its mem- 
bers, and the comparison of the shapes of several 
grand divisions with their members, with one anoth- 
er, lead directly into speculations whose confirmation 
For, as the proxim- 


velopment than the distant interior of a continent, so 


‘also does an irregular coast, indented by gulfs and 


bays, point to a higher degree of civilization than a 
maritime country which has a uniform coast and no 
neighboring islands. with 
Great Britain, the whole southern and western half 
of Europe, compared with the inferior coast develop- 


Greece its archipelago, 


ment of Africa, is proof of the foregoing remark ;— 
likewise in the eastern half of the American Union, 
those States situated north of Carolina, will always 
retain the preponderance of power and civilization. 
That this text-book has in view such a connection 
of History with Geography, will readily be perceived, 


‘although not from chapters specially introduced for 


the purpose, yet from the frequent remarks relating 
to the subject. However, us it was necessary to keep 
within certain limits, only so much could be given as 
the leading objects of a common school education 
would allow. Youth should, 
cited to thinking, although engaged only in the study 
of the fundamental principles of knowledge ; never- 
theless it remains true, that there are many results of 


indeed always, be in- 


scientific study which are alone adapted to form the 


keystone of an education, yet which lie beyond the time 


spent in the common schools. 
XX.—Germany, in the course of this text-book, is 
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twice made the subject of instruction, yet in different matical Geography. And we presume all our 
ways. While the first course treats principally of its | Teachers who have instructed in this department 

patente, clnmimmttan cea nial atte be science, have felt the necessity of a practical 
SanaeeeA, — ow . ,| guide to the illustrations of these principles and 
therewith only local history ; the second, in the third ‘phenomena. ‘The idea that a child forms of a globe, 
chapter, views it as a whole, and adds an outline of |on being pointed to a map of the world as its rep- 


Jneral ry, bse ain rma dpe en ell agus a inaccurate 
through each of the confederate States individually. | directions,—the latitude and longitude of places— 
Many references to the previous course are absolute-|the relative situations and distances of countries 


ly indispensable, but by this the pupil will find him-| with respect to each other, &c., as learned from 


: ‘ch his ac-| maps, must be indefinite, will become apparent, 
self obliged to work, and thus to establish his ac when we consider that the surface of the earth is a 


quaintance with his fatherland, the more firmly.—| oy-ye instead of a plane. And it should not be for- 
What is more adapted to elucidate and to cause a/| gotten that these false and erroneous impressions 
love for, and firmly to impress upon the youthful made upor the mind in youth, are not easily eradi- 


, A Seiad cated in after life. 
mind, the lines of Schiller : It seems to us that the practical utility of the 


To thy beloved fatherland connect thyself, Globes and Manual, is not appreciated as it should 
Attach thyself to it with all thy heart, &c. be, by those to whom the educational interests of 
than the representing of a country so rich in the beau- our youth are committed. It is anotable fact, that 


: f _ with insight into the peculiarities #!! the European schools are furnished with these 
SOE ae % . ‘important—nay invaluable—aids to the study of the 


and indisputable excellence of its people ? isciences upon which they treat. And, indeed, few 
ice) oo ? ' : ‘families are without them—in fact, none of refined 
Mr. Epiror :—The foregoing completes the trans- | taste and high intellectual culture. In this coun- 
lation of the Introduction to Dr. Schacht’s Geogra- | tr a there is no end to ph aa Sarg and Atlases, 
phy. I have endeavored to render it faithfully ; but, | hile it is a very rare thing to nd a Globe in any 
on account of the many words in the German lan-| of the Schools of our land. The most remarkable 
. t ; : . |feature of the case is, that by the proper use of the 

guage which have no exactly corresponding ones in Globes in the hands of the intelligent Teacher, more 
the English, I found it sometimes difficult to convey | can be learned by the pupils of the school in two or 
in the translation, the precise meaning of the origi- | three weeks, than in as many years without them.— 
nal. . |In every veces abs pcan ti more — Ps spose 
. ‘ ,.|we are a practical people—proverbial for our time- 

Teachers who read German, will find Dr. Schacht’s | saying ee ee building a house, auip, 
Geography, although expressly written for the schools | railroad, or any other work of art. we are impatient 
in Germany, a very valuable work, as it contains many until the structure is complected, and call to our 
aid every kind of machinery that will enable us to 
|‘ go ahead ” and accomplish the most in the shortest 
books. time. Now, why not observe the same economy 
A School Geography, on the plan of the work be-|in educating our children? Certainly, it cannot be 
fore us, is one of the wants in our schools,—none such | that the period of youth is so extensive that much 
being published in this country, with my knowledge. of it may be wasted, and no loss be sustained. No 
se oT /one will maintain this absurd proposition. It is 
Will not somebody undertake to supply this want. | a qmitted on all sides, that youth is the only proper 
E. B. Weaver. season for the formation of mind, morals, habits 

Millersville, Lancaster Co., Pa., Dec, 20, 1858. and character; hence, the necessity for improving 

it to the best possible advantage. It is, then, pass- 
‘ing strange, when.we open our eyes and look facts 
‘a _ GLOBES IN SCHOOL. : ; in the face, that the sentle of jan sehools are re- 
[The following article appeared some time ago in quired to plod on for years in a course of bewilder- 
the educational column of the Washington Re-|ing study, which might be abbreviated to a few 
porter. Itis from the pen of the Superintendent Weeks, and made in the highest degree interesting 


1 : d and intelligible. 
of that County, and so clearly sets forth the value | But, apart from this important consideration of 


and importance of this kind of illustrative appa-| ime, the Manual will enable the pupil to solve a 
ratus, that the reader will, no doubt, thank us for! great variety of useful and intricate problems, to 
transplanting it to the pages of the Journal.—Ep. | |which maps can never furnish an answer. The hour 
’ : /being given to find what hour it is at any other 
Tue Frankiin Gioses anp GLope Manvat—Jm-| place—to find the sun’s declination, and where it is 
portant aids to the study of Geography and Astronomy. | vertical at any given hour—to ascertain where the 
Troy N. ¥., Moore & Nims.— We desire, in this ar-|sun is rising or setting—when it is noon or mid- 
ticle, to call the attention of our Directors and night—to determine the sun’s meridian altitude— 
Teachers to the importance which attaches to to find all places at which an eclipse of the moon 
Globes, in imparting correct and well defined ideas | is visible at any instant of time, and many other 
of Geography. In our humble practice, as a/equally curious and instructive problems, may be 
Teacher, we very often experienced the need of just |accurately performed in a few minutes by reference 
such assistance, as the Globes and Manual render, to the globes and manual, We opine it is scarcely 
in endeavoring to teach our pupils the theory of | necessary to intimate that the solution of such prob- 
the earth’s diploricity—-diarhat | 











hints and suggestions not found in American text- 





and annual motions—|lems, when so easily performed, is admirably de- 


inequalities of day and night—changes of seasons— |signed to awaken the interest, energies, and ambi- 
latitude,—in fine, everything pertaining to Mathe-!tion of the youthful inquirer after knowledge. Al] 
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who have been employed in cultivating the germs 
of intellect, agree, that the mind most readily grasps 
the truth of science when presented to the eye.— 
The sense of sight furnishes the shortest and most 
direct avenue to the mind’s inner chambers ; hence, 
the difficulty experienced, especially by children, in 
acquiring an abstract knowledge of science. And, 
the only way in which this difficulty can be over- 
come, is to employ some means of exhibiting the 
truths and principles of science in a tangible and 
practical manner, before requiring an abstract and 
rigid analyses of them. Itis by following this plan, 
that some of our teachers are so much more suc- 
cessful than others in teaching Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geometry, &c, Elementary cards, diagrams, 

ometrical solids, &c., and the ability to use them, 
lave accomplished, in a few months, the work of 
years, without such aid. 

We welcome the day as dawning, when the schools 
of our country will all be furnished with Globes, as 
they now are with outline Maps. The Directors of 
Somerset District, have already moved off in this 
direction. Their twelve schools have, each, been 


_ supplied with a ten inch Globe and a Manual. The 


Manual of itself, is a first-rate text-book on Geo- 
graphy and Astronomy. It is a cheap little vol- 
ume, containing about meats Mattel and exhi- 
bits in a beautiful, consistent and well arranged 
manner, all the important principles of these sub- 
lime sciences. We hope all our teachers will avail 
themselves of an early pak aoe | to see this work 
and investigate its merits. Let light and knowl- 
edge cover the land.— Washington neh 
I. H. Lonepon. 





Educational Societies, 


LANCASTER COUNTY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Lancaster county Edu- 
cational Association, will be held in the Female High 
School building, in the Crry or LANCASTER, on Saturday 
the 30th of April, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 





profitable and interesting manner, by stating the object of 
the meeting. 

The following officers were then elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President, J. C. Ellis; Vice President, Dr. J. L. Hill; 
Secretaries, M. S. Converse, C. Robinson; Treasurer, H. 
J. Eckenrode ; Executive Committee, J. K. Mcllhenny, R. 
A. Lyttle, G. W. Hildebrand. 

R. A. Lyttle illustrated his method of teaching the al- 
phabet and orthography, by the use of charts. He was 
followed by M. S. Converse, on teaching to read from sight 
—instead of learning to spell long words. J. K. Mcll- 
jhenny followed with some remarks on the same subject. 


The following preamble and resolutions were then offered 
by J. K. MclIihenny, and were unanimously adopted : 


Wuereas, A number of Directors have not yet com- 
plied with the 25th section of the General School Law, 
which requires a uniform series of text-books to be adop- 
ted and introduced, and it is desirable to have the same 
series in as many districts as possible, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Institute appoint a committee, con- 
sisting of one teacher from each district, in which there is 
no uniformity of text-books, which committee shall meet 
| with a similar committee, composed of one member from 
each board of directors, and adopt a series of text-books, 
which series shall be introduced into all the schools of said 
districts, at the opening of the next term. 

Resolved, That the directors of each of the said districts 
be requested to appoint one of their number, who shall 
meet with the committee of teachers appointed by the In- 
stitute, on Tuesday the 19th of April next, in this place, 
|for the purpose of adopting said uniformity. 
| Evening.—There was quite a large number in attend- 
jance. The subject of Written Arithmetic was taken up 
and discussed at length, by M. S. Converse. He was fol- 
|lowed by Messrs. Hildebrand and MclIlhenny. 
| Friday.—The subject of Written Arithmetic was further 
| discussed by Messrs. Ellis, McIlhenny and Converse. The 
| Subject of Reading was thentaken up. R. A. Lyttle call- 
}ed out a class of teachers and illustrated, in an amusing 
| 
|manner, reading as it was. He was followed by M. 8. 
|Converse, with a class of young ladies, exhibiting reading 
as itis. R. A. Lyttle then illustrated his method of teach- 

















PROGRAMME OF BUSINESS. ~ |ing the sounds of letters by the use of the Elocutionary 
1. Report of committees: among which will be the re- | chart 


port of a committee appointed at the last meeting, to pre- | : . : 

pare a resolution respecting the 41st section of the school |it was postponed. During the morning the Institute re- 

law ; or that portion of it, which grants to the County | ceived quite a large accession of teachers from all parts of 

Superintendent the power to annul certificates. 'the county. 
2. Letters respecting the Teachers’ Institutes of Lan- | ..)), 

S int nts, &c. d :; , 

sel st duimeene cooen a hon government, &c Afternoon.—There was a very large audience in attend- 

. > bb ae | ° . ° 

by the members. ance, every seat in the capacious Hall being crowded. J. 

A general attendance is desired, especially of those de-| K. Shryock being introduced, entertained the audience 

sirous of participating in the discussion of these topics. 

E. LaAmBorn, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


After some, further consideration of this subject, 


Over sixty answered to their names at roll 


nearly an hour with an able and eloquent address. The 

|subject of Reading was then discussed by Messrs. Cart, 

a |Converse and Seabrooks. The subject of Mental Arith- 

SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS, |metic was next introduced and was discussed by Messrs. 
ADAMS COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. | Pfeiffer and Converse. 

Pursuant to notice by the County Superintendent, J. K.| At the suggestion of some of the members of the Young 

MclIlhenny, to the Teachers, Directors, and all the friends |Men’s Christian Association, the Institute concluded to 


of common school education, a goodly number convened |have a lecture by Dr. J. H. Marsden, in the Presbyterian 
at the public school house in Gettysburg, on the 10th Feb. | church, immediately after the address of Rev. Keiser.— 
From the almost impassible condition of the roads, it was | At the close of Rev. Keiser’s lecture, Dr. J. H. Marsden 
feared that but few from the remote parts of the county |occupied the attention of those present for nearly an hour 
would be present, but at eleven o’clock a sufficient number |in an able and masterly address on Heating and Ventila- 
had assembled to effect an organization, with J. K. Mcll- | ting School Rooms. 

henny as temporary chairman, and M. S. Converse, Secre-| Saturday.—The Institute was then highly entertained by 
tary. Nothing of importance was done at the morning | some vocal music, by Prof. Harry and his choir. 

session, but the appointment of committees. R. A. Lyttle and W. S. Cart, on behalf of the commit- 


Afternoon.—The County Superintendent then occupied | tee to draft resolutions, expressing the sense of the meet- 
| 


the attention of the Institute for some time, in a very ‘ing, made the following report : 
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Resolved, That the establishment of Teachers’ Institutes 
is the most effectual aid in preparing the Teacher for the 
competent, efficient and energetic discharge of the duties 
of his high vocation, and that they are imperatively de- 
manded in elevating the common school system to that 
standard of excellence to which it is rapidly attaining. 

Resolved, That we highly appreciate the intelligence and 
qualifications, exhibited by the female sex, as members of 
our profession, and believe them entitled to an adequate 
compensation, and therefore, when they do the work of a 
male, that they should receive the same amount of salary. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the use of the Bible 
in our common schools, not as an ordinary text-book, from | 
which to teach reading, but fora higher and nobler pur- | 
pose, i. e. as a standard of certain great moral and religi- 
ous principles, in which all christian denominations agree, 
to be read from daily by the teacher or advanced pupils, 
without note or comment. 

Resolved, That in the government of a school, the teach- 
er failing to obtain order, by mild and persuasive means, | 
should resort to corporal punishment. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Directors of each 
school district, that they establish a series of uniform text- | 
books and school Registers. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all teachers, as far as) 
possible, to attend all meetings in the county called for 
their benefit, and for the elevation of their profession, and | 
that those who do not avail themselves of those meetings, | 
are not entitled to an honorable position in the profession. 

Resolved, That, since God in his divine wisdom and in-| 
scrutable providence, has removed of late our highly es- | 
teemed friend Maxwell Shields, of Liberty township, an) 
accomplished and zealous directorand friend of education, | 
that we record his demise with feelings of great sorrow, | 
and that we deeply mourn his loss, as an efficient director 
and ardent advocate of Teachers’ Associations in our 
midst, and that while we sympathize with his bereaved 
wife and family, we would say to them, ‘* Mourn not, for| 
your loss is his eternal gain.” 


The above resolutions were passed with very little de-| 
bate, excepting the fourth, which was discussed very fully | 
and ably by Messrs. Lyttle, McIlhenny, Cart, Rigle, H. 
H. Orner, S. Orner, Kittinger, Minnigh and Hagerman. 

The subject of Geography was then taken up and dis- 
cussed briefly, by Messrs. Cart, Riggle and Converse.— 
Prof. Harry and R. A. Lyttle, illustrated their methods of 
teaching it with the use of outline maps. 

Afternoon.—The subject of English Grammar was dis- 
cussed briefly by Messrs. Riggle, Cart, Kittinger and others. | 
Mr. Converse pointed out the propriety of teachers using | 
grammatical language in the schookroom. After which 

_the most proper method of instructing by the use of the 
Elocutionary Chart, was considered by J. McConnel. 

There were in attendance at the Institute about seventy 
teachers, besides a number of directors, from all parts of 
the county. There being no further business before the 
Institute, on motion they adjourned. 


BRADFORD COUNTY. 
The Teachers’ Association met at Windham, Feb. 11, | 





1859, President, O. J. Chubbuck. 

On motion, the resolution granting the County Superin-| 
tendent the power of annulling teachers’ certificates, was | 
then taken up and discussed by W. T. Davies and W. F. 
Corbin, the former sustaining and the latter opposing it. 


Afternoon.—The business committee reported the follow- 
ing resolutions : 
Resolved, That the patrons of the different schools 


and continued five days. 





and by W. T. Davies, Nathan Young and S&S. A. Pitcher, 
on the affirmative. 

Prof. Coburn then offered the following substitute for 
the resolution under discussion, which was accepted, and 
on motion adopted : 


Resolved, That Superintendents may have power to an- 
nul teachers’ certificates for the same reasons that County 
Superintendents may be removed from office by the State 
Superintendent, and that in such cases of annulment the 
teacher shall have a right to appeal to the State Superin- 
tendent. 


The resolution, in relation to compelling parents to send 
their children to school, was next taken up, and sustained 
by Nathan Young, and opposed by Thomas Young, W. F. 
Corbin and S. A. Pitcher. 

Evening.—Miss H. C. Gates, read an able essay. Theme 
—** Doing Good.” Rev. Julius Foster then followed with 
a pleasing and instructive lecture. Subject—‘‘ The Imagi- 
nation.” 

The debate of the afternoon was then resumed. The 
affirmative was sustained by Prof. Coburn, the negative 
by the Secretary. Mr. Coburn then offered the two fol- 


lowing resolutions as a substitute for the present one, 


which were accepted and adopted : 


Resolved, That it is the duty of every parent and guar- 
dian to give every child under his or her charge, such an 
amount of education as shall prepare said child for the 
common business transactions of life. 


Resolved, That parents or guardians, who refuse or neg- 
lect to perform this duty, should be compelled to its per- 
formance by legislative enactment. 

Saturday.—T.he President then made the following ap- 
pointments for next meeting : 

Lecturer—C. H. Phelps. 

Essayists—Miss Marian Morley and Mrs. Maria L. 
Clark. 

Declaimer—Almond Seward. 

Business Committee—Dr. Edw. Mills, Jas. Martin, Miss 
Emily Whitney and Miss Mary Hoyt. 

The second resolution reported by the committee, was 
then taken up and sustained by W. F. Corbin, S. A. Pitch- 
er, Ira Corbin, and Rev. D. Cook. It was opposed by T. 
Young, N. Young, W. T. Davies and O. S. Dean. 

The Association then listened to an excellent essay, by 
Miss Ann Babcock. Subject—‘*‘ Charity.» Mr. Sidney 
A. Pitcher delivered a declamation. 

The debate was again resumed, and the resolution sup- 
ported by Rev. D. Cook, and Randall Beardslee, and op- 
posed by T. Youngand Mr. Coburn. The question on the 
resolution was then put and lost. 

The committee on new members reported twenty-seven 
names. 

The choir then sang an appropriate closing piece, and 


| prayer was offered by Rev. J. Foster; after which the 


Association adjourned to meet at Ulster, on the second 
Friday and Saturday in June. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

The County Institute met December 27, at Bloomsburg, 
Wm. Burgess, President, and 
L. T. Sharpless and J. K. Rishel, Secretaries. Seventy- 


throughout the county, should take immediate measures | Seven male and thirty-three female teachers attended. This 
for establishing District Libraries, consisting chiefly of | is a large proportion in a county whose whole number of 
historical matter, and should appropriate such school mo- : > 
, schools is 146. 
nies to that purpose as may be necessary. 
Resolved, That corporal punishment is wrong, and should 
never be inflicted by the teacher. 
Discussion on the resolution taken up in the morning, 


was then continued by Superintendent Coburn, W. F. Cor- 


At the suggestion of B. F. Eaton, it was agreed to make 
the Institute assume, as near as practicable, the character 
of a Normal School. 

The class instructions were, a drill in Reading, by Rev. 





bin and Randall Beardslee, on the part of the negative,' A. M. Wiley, of Bloomsburg, drills on Phonetics and 
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Grammar, and an evening lecture by Prof. H. D. Walker,) bestowed on this art, such might be expected. 


of the New Columbus Normal Institute, and lectures on 
Astronomy, by William Kahler, of Buck Horn, Columbia 
county. There were over thirty exercises, including lec- 
tures and drills. 

The first class exercise was in Arithmetic, which was 
conducted by T. M. Potts, of the Millville Seminary. He 
gave six lessons in all, the substance of which are em- 
braced in the following synopsis :— 


He began by observing that in all elementary instruction 
in the department of Arithmetic, concrete numbers should 
be used. The Numeral Frame was an important auxiliary. 
The principles of the decimal notation were explained.— 
Any other basis than ten would serve the same purpose.— 
He alluded to the fact, that the great facility with which 
we express numbers, gives us but an imperfect idea of 
their real magnitude. Among examples, the following 
were given: To count a million at the rate of a hundred a 
minute, would require nearly seventeen days of tea hours 
each; a billion, more than 45 years; a trillion more than 
45,662 years. A quadrillion leaves of paper, each one 
two hundredth of an inch in thickness, would form a pile 
330 times as high as the moon is distant from the earth.— 
The principles of the Primary Rules were explained ; also 
the principles of different methods of finding the greatest 
common divisor and the least common multiple. The princi- 
ples and properties of Fractions, and the operations upon 
them, were likewise elucidated. He then explained the 
analytical method of solving questions in Alligation Al- 
ternate. He said that the method is not given in ordi- 
nary works on Arithmetic, but was published a few years 
since by Prof. Wood. One lesson was given in Mental 
Arithmetic, of a practical character. The prime idea urg- 
ed, was that Arithmetic should be taught, not by rules, 
but by induction and analysis. First giving facts, and de- 
ducing from these, principles, thence methods or rules ; 
commencing with the simple, and step by step, developing 
the various complex combinations of numbers. 


The exercises in Orthography were conducted by Prof. 
Wm. Burgess. His style of imparting instruction is a 
pleasing and happy one. 


In teaching this useful branch, he would make the pupil 
early familiar;with the elementary sounds of the language, 
and that the letters of the alphabet are used merely to re- 
present those sounds. That as we have but 26 letters to 
represent over 40 elementary sounds, each letter does not 
always represent the same sound. As spelling, then, is 
somewhat arbitrary, if we would spell, or teach children 
to spell by the recognized method, we cannot exercise too 
much care in having familiar words impressed upon the 
memory in early youth. As it is mostly an exercise of 
memory, it should be presented to children in an attract- 
ive manner, so that every lesson will leave a marked im- 
pression. The oral method may be practiced to much ad- 
vantage; but after pupils learn how to write, the impress- 
ion of a lesson, however brief, is much more durable if 
the pupils are required to write the words on slates or pa- 
per. This was therefore recommended. The words ina 
reading lesson, the names of objects such as come before 
us every day, the very words we will be most likely to 
use the most both in conversation and writing in after life, 
the qualities of objects, &c., could at any time be taken up 
for a spelling exercise, and would often prove more pro- 
fitable than a regular round over the words from the spell- 
ing book as usually given out in classes. Teachers must 
exercise judgment, and vary the plan so as to keep up an 
interest in the subject. 7 

The importance of the subject in all departments of life 
—the effect of bad spelling in epistolary correspondence, 
and many other things were dwelt upon, to show the 
teacher the importance of care and strict attention to this 
great foundation of an education, without which it will be 
but a miserable apology at the best. 


The exercises in Reading were conducted principally by 
B. F. Eaton, of the Bloomsburg High School. His drill 
consisted of three lessons. His remarks are embraced in 
the following synopsis : 


Not more than one person in a thousand could be called 
& good reader. Judging from the amount of cultivation 


Teachers 
were called upon to correct this false state of things.— 
Reading, speaking, and conversation were all embraced 
under one title, Elocution. 

No one could, unless by accident, read appropriately 
where he did not understand. Hence there was need of 
careful study of what was to be read. This would afford 
a vigorous exercise in thinking, in analyzing the thoughts 
or sentiments to be expressed. Reading, then, must be 
natural. The moment a reader used unnatural tones, he 
began to weary both himself and his hearers. The ear 
was to be the guide to all right utterance. The reader, 
like the musician, needed the long thorough training of the 
ear, in the use of correct tones. The former might culti- 
vate his art—an art, when high attainment was made, no- 
bler than that of the latter—at all times, in all places, on 
the street, in the parlor, on the play-ground of children— 
for they are most natural—wherever the voice is heard.— 
He was to listen to their every tone, and catch up every 
emphasis. These were to constitute his illustrations, his 
examples. Children much sooner caught up from their 
teacher natural, heartfelt, earnest, than unnatural tones. 
If the teacher felt it, and read it from the heart, they would 
instantly seize upon, and give with ease, the correct ex- 
pression. The secret of the whole matter was made to 
consist in the knowledge and rightness of emphasis and 
pauses. What constituted emphasis? It was not, as is 
commonly believed, a simple stress of voice, on particular 
words. The object of emphasis was to attract attention 
to the main idea in every sentence. This end was an- 
swered by bringing the different parts of a seuience into 
contrast,—that is, the emphatic word of a senteuce,—and 
there was generally but one such word—should be spoken 
in a tone noticeably different from the others. By observ- 
ing closely the tones of a good reader or speaker, it would 
be seen, that, in giving an emphasis, he not only spoke the 
word with a circumfler accent, but he also made a pause 
before and after the emphatic word; both the pauses and 
the accent were more and more discernible, as the word 
was more emphatic. In the expression of the various 
kinds of emotion, as, joy, indignation, wonder, tenderness, 
&c., the sound should exactly suit the sense. 

The principles of right reading could be illustrated, by 
almost any piece you could select. The English Bible, 
from the simple structure of its sentences, was the best 
composition that could be taken, for first practice on these 
principles. 

The Reading hours of the Institute were taken up in 
drilling on the principles given below, using the sixth 
chapter of Matthew’s Gospel. 
terpreted directly from nature, by L. B. White, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. 

Philosophy of Correct Reading and Speaking. 


I.—Always pause before and after an emphatic word ; 
and these pauses are more discernable when the word is 
very emphatic. 

Note 1. A pause is made before and after every emphat- 
ic word, in order to attract attention to it; and the lon- 
ger the pause, provided the emphatic word demands it, 
the better this end will be answered. 

Note 2. There is no idea developed until the emphatie 
word is pronounced, and this test should be carefully 
applied, and may be, by such questions as, What? How? 
Who? When? &c. 

Notre 3. Any word or words, that can be left out, with- 
out affecting the sense, must be carefully kept down— 
down, that is, suppressed. 

Note 4. The emphatic word brings out the sense, or idea, 
and any emphasis that does not bring out the idea, is 
surely false. 

II.—Introduce every new subject, every new argument, 
or new idea, with renewed emphasis. 

III.—A subject, occurring again and again, make less 
and less emphatic, unless it is introduced for the sake of 
additional emphasis. 

IV.— Whatever is not emphatic, pass over more lightly; 

and keep it down—down, that is, suppress it. 

V.—Give every emphatic word a circumflez accent, which 

is more and more discernible, as the word is more and more 

emphatic. 

VI.—The moment you pass an emphatic word,keep down 

the rest with little interest, till you come to the next em- 


These principles were in- 








phatic word. 
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Note. When a word is once emphatic, it is seldom again 
emphatic, in the same or similar connection. 

VII.— When the sense is sufficiently apparent, let there 
be a compromise between the sense and the sound. 

Nore. On an emphatic word, as far as possible, the sound 
should suit the sense ; but only as respects the emphatic 
word of a sentence, or clause. 

VIII.—After a disjunctive, or causative conjunction, as 
but, or, nor, because, yet, always make a pause, and speak 
the word in a milder and higher tone. 

IX.—In a word of more than one syllable, make em- 
phatic its accented syllable :—as, e-ter-nal, par-tic-u-lar. 

X.—A minor pause may often be made with effect, be- 
tween an active verb and its object. 

OsBsERVATION 1. There is always some sentence in every 
paragraph which forms a climax. 

OspsERVATION 2. A constant and easy supply of breath 
must be kept up; and this must be done by breathing 
before the emphatic words. This is founded in nature, 
and the habit secures the end of reading and speaking 


with little effort, and without becoming weary. True 
reading will not tire. 
There was but one exercise in Penmanship. It was con- 


ducted by Prof. Burgess. The following is a brief synop- 
sis of his remarks: 


In teaching children to write, several things are essen- 
tial. They should be furnished with good material—pa- 
per, pens andink. They should be taught the correct po- 
sition at the desk—the injurious effects of bad position, 
such as inclining forward—the correct method of holding 
the pen, the hand, the arm, with the reasons for the same ; 
and as the pupils are expected to imitate the teacher, he 
should be careful that his example in all of these particu- 
lars is such as will form a safe model to be patterned after. 
Two faculties of the mind in particular, are brought into 
exercise, viz: form and imitation. In all exercises then, 
whether upon the slate, board or paper, the pupil should 
be taught to imitate a correct form. Either with a chart, 
or with forms frequently written upon the board, he should 
be taught to notice and imitate the elementary principles 
involved in forming all the letters, and how easy it is with 
a little care, to make all the letters of the right shape, or 
nearly so. 


The time employed in singing a piece of music, is divi- 
ded into measures; and these are subdivided into parts of 
measures ; such as two, three, four, or six, &c., called re- 
spectively double measures, triple measures, &c. As & 
guide to keeping correct time, certain motions of the hand 
are employed. 

Certain characters are used to indicate the tones. 
are called notes. 

Musical] sounds are called by different names, according 
to the length of time consumedin uttering them ; as whole 
tones, half tones, &c. 

The notes used, are written on a character, which we 
call a staff. It consists of five lines, with the intermedi- 
ate spaces, each line and space being named after one of 
|the letters of the alphabet. The number of lines might 

be more :—it might be less; the present number is only 
| used for the sake of convenience. 


The exercises in Grammar were conducted by Mr. J. W. 
Schwartz, of Bloomsburg, and Prof. H, D. Walker,—the 
first exercise was by Mr. Schwartz. The main points were 
as follows :— 


These 





| After the elementary sounds, and their formation into 
|syllables and words, the names of objects occupy our atten- 
‘tion. These are called Nouns. The names are applied 
| to individuals, or to classes ; hence we have common and 
| PROPER nouns, 

| Some names there are by which we distinguish objects 
lof the male sex; others are used to designate the female 
sex. Hence we have an attribute which we denominate 
GENDER. 

| Names are employed to point out one object, or more 
|than one. Here arises an attribute called NuMBER. «4 

| Nouns bear relations to other words in a sentence.— 
They represent their object as doing something, as posses- 
|sing something, or as receiving some action. This pro- 
|perty we term case. . 


| [Prof. Walker’s exercises in this department, were mas- 
|terly and scholarly efforts. We had designed an abstract 
nes we found it impossible to do him justice, and hence 
| wrote him, requesting a synopsis from his own pen. The 


| following is his reply :— 


_ In teaching, it was recommended to have a particular; My views respecting the object of Grammatical study, 
time set apart for this, as well as other school exercises, | and my practice in teaching it, differ so widely and radi- 
and that while a school is engaged in writing, it should | ¢ajjy from those maintained by most Teachers, that the 
engross the whole attention of the teacher. An eye should space of a series of newspaper articles would be necessary, 


be kept to neatness and regularity, and the copies set for | either to vindicate myself, or to serve the cause of Educa- 
pupils should not be too difficult. It was wrong to set a | tion.] 


long hard word for those who could not connect three let- | P P 
ters neatly and correctly, and then progress onward should, here were three exercises each in Geography and Ob- 
be gradual. In undertaking to write difficult words, which | ject Lessons, by Prof. Tenney. The following is a mere 


they can scarcely spell, much less write, a careless habit | outline—the skeleton as it were—of his plan of geographi- 
will be contracted, which years of after practice may not 


be able to remove. The copies should not only be neatly |! study : , 
written by the teacher, but the words should be correctly| 1. Latitude’ and Longitude. 
spelled, or it will not only lead the pupils astray, but will| 2- Boundaries. 
tell tales out of school. 3. Areas. 
Some amusing instances of this kind had been observed,| 4. Physical Features, (including soil.) 
although he was glad to announce that we had some good| 5. Climate. 
penmen among our teachers, and by the system and care| 6. Natural Productions. ; 
they were applying in their schools, were making good! 7. Population, Manners, ‘Customs, Education, Religion, 


penmen of their pupils. He regretted that all had not | Government. 


come up to this standard of excellence, but had observed, Agriculture, 
in various schools in the county, a marked change for the| 8. Occupation, ; Manufactures, 
better. The following literal transcripts from some of the Commerce, 


9. Mode of Communication. 

10. Cities and Towns. 

11. History. 

There was one exercise in Phonetics, by Prof. H. D. 


copy-books, were given, not to expose the authors, but as 
a hint to teachers, that their labors are sometimes observed 
by others, and that orthography and grammar should be 
blended with penmanship, if they would avoid the just 
criticism of an educated eye. ‘* Love and surv God with 
all thy mite.”? ‘* The first coppy of this school was rote Walker. : F 
Nov. 3d.°> More such might be given, but these examples He remarked that he had selected this as the subject of 
were sufficient to call attention to the subject, to induce | the hour’s lesson, partly, from its intimate connection with 
greater care. Comment on the above was unnecessary, | Orthography, but principally on account of its intrinsic 
especially as the hour had just expired. | importance, a its ir a to —— ogy x rae 
; vin ? |Ours is a mixed population. 1e people of the Unite 
penaprelapegs kept nas Peas eg Bypie. | States are natives, or the descendants of natives, of nearly 
ducted by J. W. Schwartz. The subject was not comple- |eyery country of Europe. Even in Pennsylvania we have 
ted. The following is a synopsis :— English, and Scotch, and Welsh, and Irish, and Spanish, 
Sounds vary in three respects, viz: length, pitch and power. |and Dutch, and Germans, and Swiss, and so on to the end 
To the department embracing the first, we give the name |of the chapter. Each of these classes retain in this, the 





They were con- 


RuyrTumics ; to the second, Metopics ; to the third, Dy- | land of their adoption, some of their national peculiarities 
‘and especially the brogue of their “‘ mother tongue.” 
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It is particularly desirable that this commingled popula- 
tion be one nation in sympathy, in sentiment, and in heart; 
in a word, that the whole nation should become Americanized. 
But what is the fact? What do we, the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania, witness all around us? Is there not painful 
evidence of a want of a spirit truly American? Why else 
do our German friends insist on maintaining religious wor- 
ship in the German language and congregating by them- 
selves? Why do many of our Welsh brethren prefer to 
keep up in their intercourse with each other the dialect of 
their “ fatherland.”” 
Patrick’s day, but even on the day of our National Jubilee, 
raise the flag of their still-remembered Erin, and regard- 
less of the blood-bought freedom they here enjoy, cele- 
brate the institutions and even laud the tyranny of the 
Old World? So long as these things continue the liberties 
of our country are unsafe. We are exposed to the contin- 
ual imposition of intriguing politicians and of factious de- 
magogues and partisans. : 

ut what is the remedy? How shall the whole popula- 
tion be made so far to forget the land of their fathers, that 
they will love and honor the institutions of the United 
States ?—that they will become in heart and in soul Amer- 
ican? This can be effected neither by lecturing nor by 
preaching. Nor can it be done by contrasting the glorious 
liberties of this land with the oppression and spiritual des- 
potism of the Old World. It can be done by making all 
the commingled nations speak one language. When the 
Irishman can forget his brogue, and the tongue of the Ger- 
man shall be fully loosed; when, in a word, all the peo- 
ple of America shall talk one language and become one in 
speech, then, and not till then, will they be Americanized. 

To enable them thus to speak is the province of Phone- 
tics: and the teachers of our public schools constitute the 
agency by which the work is to be accomplished. Were 
all the Teachers of Pennsylvania thoroughly drilled in 
Phonetics, and prepared to give instruction to their pupils, 
they might accomplish more in the next ten years than can 
be accomplished by all other agencies in fifty years. 

This subject is important also, because it lies at the 
foundation of correct pronunciation and good reading.— 
Moreover, teachers should understand Phonetics, because 
they can teach children who understand the phonetic ele- 
ments of a word to pronounce that word much more read- 
ily, than if they merely know the names of the letters by 
which it is spelled. 

Phonetics was defined to be the science of the sounds 
of the human voice. 

These sounds consist primarily of two classes: Vocal 
sounds and Articulate sounds; the former class compris- 
ing those sounds which are made without any perceptible 


Why do the Irish, not only on St. | 


MEETING OF THE SCHOOL DIRECTORS OF COLUMBIA CO. 
Pursuant to public notice authorizing a convention of 
|the School Directors of Columbia county, the following 
| townships were represented at the Court House in Blooms- 
|burg, December 30, 1858, at 1 o’elock, P. M., to wit:— 
| . . _ . 
| Berwick, Bloom, Cattawissa, Centre, Franklin, Green- 
| wood, Locust, Mifflin, Montour, Orange, Pine, Roaring 
|Creek and Scott. 

The convention was organized by appointing B. P. Fort- 
ner, President, and J. D. Melick, Seeretary. 

The object of the meeting was stated to be to take ac- 
tion upon raising the salary of the County Superintendent. 

The convention was informed that a committee from the 
Teachers’ Institute, in session at the Lutheran church, 
were present, and desirous of presenting a resolution adop- 
ted by that body, before the convention. On motion, the 
document was received and read as follows: 

To the Directors af Columbia county in Convention assembled : 

GENTLEMEN :—We, the undersigned, have been ap- 
pointed a committee to deliver to you the accompanying 
resolution, unanimously adopted by the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute this morning. Respectfully, 

A. Putt. Youns, 
L. W. Scowartz, 

Bloomsburg, Dec. 30, 1858.] H. C. Eves. 

Resolved, By the Teachers of Columbia co. here assem- 
bled at the Teachers’ Institute, that we reiterate our sen- 
timents heretofore expressed, on the importance and neces- 
sity of the office of County Superintendent, and we hereby 
request the convention of School Directors meeting in 
Bloomsburg to-day, to take such measures as will secure 
the future services of our present efficient, indefatigable, 
and accomplished Superintendent, believing that his ex- 
perience and acquaintance with the various schools, of 
much value to the great cause in which we are engaged. 

The following was offered by S. E. Fowler: 

Resolved, That we raise the salary of our present Coun- 
ty Superintendent—William Burgess—to such a sum as 
shall make it six hundred dollars per annum from the Ist 
of June last. 

An amendment was offered by Dr. J. Ramsey, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That we make the resolution read five hundred 
instead of six. 








movement of the organs of speech, and the latter those 
which cannot be made without such movement. 

Both these classes of sounds are represented to the eye | 
by letters. As, however, we have in our language more 
than forty distinct sounds, simple and compound, and only 
twenty-six letters, it follows that several of these letters | 
must be the representatives of two or more sounds. 

Letters phonetically considered, may be divided into 
four classes. 1. Vocals, or letters which represent pure 
voice; 2. Subvocals, letters which represent suppressed 
voice ; 3. Aspirates, letters which represent simple breath; 
4. Aspirate Vocals, letters which represent both breath 
and voice. 

The sounds of the several classes were given and the 
position of the organs necessary to their correct utterance 
pointed out. 

A portion of the Compound Elements of sound was 
also given and their analysis entered upon, when the ring- 
ing of the bell closed the exercise. 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted,— 
with the usual resolutions of thanks. 


Resolved, That we consider the establishment of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes in a high degree conducive to the advance- 
ment of the cause of education, and rejoice in the hope 
that the warm interest manifested in that now in session 
here, both by the greatly increased number of teachers in 
attendance, as compared with those p nt last year, and 
by the greater willingness of the members to participate 
in the exercises by ready answers to proposed questions,— 
that we appreciate the advantages to be derived from an 
Institution like this, and trust that what we are now en- 
joying, is but an earnest of fuller enjoyments, and greater 
improvements to be derived from them hereafter. 





On the amendment being put, it was voted down, but 
three votes being in the affirmative. 

The original resolution was then put, and was carried 
with but one dissenting voice. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned. 





Teacuers’ Association: The Teachers’ Association 
of Columbia county, held its second annual meeting, Feb. 
5,in Bloomsburg. Considerable business of importance 
was transacted, which want of space excludes. 

The following officers were elected: President, William 
Burgess; Vice Presidents, Lewis Appleman and Rachel 
Wilson ; Recording Secretary, J. K. Rishel; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, L. T. Sharpless; Treasurer, A. P. Young; 
Executive Committee, T. M. Potts,G. W. Utt, P. S. Rish- 
el, Mrs. E. Wynkoop, M. A. Rich. 


The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That in the signs of the times, we see favora- 
ble indications of the onward movements of education, in 
the working elements of our school system, in the increas- 
ing interest taken in proper qualifications of teachers, and 
we hail with joy the noble sentiments and suggestions 
upon the subject in the late message of Gov. Packer to the 


Legislature ; believing them to be an indication of that 
progress in public sentiment which the people will never 
permit to go backward in its movements, and of that sta- 


bility of judgment among our law-givers which should re- 
new our confidence in ultimate success,and give us increas- 
ed strength to overcome the trials and impediments which 
surround us. 
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FAYETTE COUNTY. 

The Teachers’ 'nstitute met at New Salem, on Thurs- 
day, December 30th. Messrs. Wm. R. Paxton, Alex. 
Mack and R. Strickler, were named as additional members 
to the Executive committee. 

Messrs. Dr. Wilson, H. H. Hackney, Robert Finley, 
Jas. Lewis, Ebenezer Finley, Charles Seaton, Wm. Cat- 
tell, and Eli Finley, elected honorary members. 

Afternoon.—Class in Mental Arithmetic, conducted by 
J. J. Rockwell. Rev. J. P. Saddler elected an honorary 
member. Alex. Mack read an essay on Hope. 

Should teachers spend as much of their time teaching 
Phonetics, as any other branch? Discussed by Crow, Ba- 
ker, J. V. Gibbons, Prof. Long and Bennett. 

Address by J. V. Gibbons. Subject—Mensuration. 

Prof. S. B. Mercer delivered a lecture on the same sub- 
ject. 

The resolution passed at the last meeting of the Insti- 
tute, with reference to those teachers who have hitherto 
absented themselves from our meetings, was reconsidered. 
Discussed by J. V. Gibbons, J. C. Core and Dr. Wilson, 
and, on motion, it was entirely rescinded. 


Evening.—An address on Moral Education, by J. H. 
Martin. Class in Geometry, conducted by R. Strickler. 
Address, “ Effects of Moral Suasion,”’ by J. E. Stickel. 


Resolved, That we recommend the introduction of the 
History of the United States into our common schools.— 
Discussed by J. E. Stickel, J. W. Gibbons, J. C. Core, J. 
V. Gibbons, J. H. Martin, M. D. Baker, A. Mack and T. 
A. Humbest,—adopted. ; 

Jacob Post, M. D., elected an honorary member. 


Resolved, That in the practice of requiring pupils to 
write essays, we recognize an invaluable aid, in enabling 
them to express their thoughts. Adopted. 

Resolved, That the practice of treating scholars to re- 
freshments, in our common schools, is a barborous custom, 
and should be discarded. Discussed by Crow, Baker, Mar- 
tin, Gibbons, Osborne and Core. Adopted. 


On motion, the time each member should speak on any 
resolution, was limited to five minutes. 

Seconp pay.—Prof. Mercer was invited to sit as a cor- 
responding member. Normal class in Algebra, conducted 
by A. S. Cameron. M. D. Baker read an essay on Music. 

Normal class—Philosophy, conducted by J. V. Gibbons. 
Address, Co-operation of Parents with Teachers, Rev. J. 
P. Baird. 

Should teachers instruct their pupils to explode the ele- 
mentary sounds of our language? Discussed by Core, J. 
V. Gibbons, Crow and J. W. Gibbons. 

Essay by Mrs. Sampsel. ‘‘ How is the Teacher’s pro- 
fession to be elevated ?”’ 

John Hackney, Lewis Campbell, Thos. Barton and Jo- 
seph Woodward, Esqrs., elected honorary members. 

Afternoon.—Class in English Grammar, conducted by 
Miss Mary Cannon. Class in Phonetics, conducted by 
Messrs. J. C. Core, Prof. Long, H. 8S. Bennett and W. W. 
Redick. Wm. R. Patton conducted a normal class in 
Reading. 

J. W. Gibbons delivered an address on Astronomy. He 
explained, by means of astronomical apparatus, the man- 
ner, time and relative distances in which the planets of the 
solar system revolve round the sun; and also, the incli- 
nation of the earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit. 

On motion, J. V. Gibbons explained the manner of cal- 
culating the distances of the fixed stars. 

Evening.—Class in Natural Philosophy, conducted by J. 


C. Core. Exhibition of the Philosophical Paradox, by L. 


Herbert. 

Whereas, our schools are greatly in need of suitable 
apparatus for explaining and illustrating the principles of 
different sciences ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we respectfully recommend to the Direc- 
tors of the common schools of Fayette county, to furnish 
them with Holbrook’s school apparatus. 

Rev. J. Adams elected an honorary member. 

Address by W. W. Redick, ** The Workman Dies; but 


the Work goes on.” Also, an address by J. J. Rockwell, 


on Education. 

W. W. Redick offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That we, as an Institute of teachers, recom- 
mend the remodelling of the late Normal school act, so 
that in our incipient steps for the establishment of such 
schools under State auspices, we shall not meet at the very 
outset those insuperable hindrances and discouragements, 
which are offered by the excessive and erroneous require- 
ments of the law as it now stands. 


After an appropriate closing address by the County 
Superintendent, J. V. Gibbons, and prayer by Rev. J. 
Adams, the Institute adjourned to meet at Laurel Hill 
Academy, on Thursday, September Ist, 1859. 

Wn. B. McCormick, President. 


J. Carvin Core, 


Joun Junk, Secretaries. 





Selections from the Newspapers. 


MORAL DETERIORATION TO BE CHECKED BY REAL 
EDUCATION. 

The Prussians well say, that whatever you would 
have appear in a nation’s life, you must put into its 
schools. Our teachers are the apostles of our com- 
monwealth. On them depends the upward or down- 
ward tendency of our times. No system of mere 
school discipline can perfect that cduentitis, which 
concerning itself, for the entire body and all the pow- 
ers, feelings and faculties of human life—can alone 
satisfy the social interests and the vital requirements 
of these times. If teachers may be mere scholastic 
instructors, and wanting in that whole-souled ener, 
essential to the educator—if they draw a narrow cir- 
cle of routine duties—and strive not with might and 
main to throw the sympathetic force of mind and 
heart in their work—they will never ascend that throne 
of homage and love, whence they can alone wield the 
highest influences which touch the soul and expand 
the intellect of childhood. That teacher little knows 
the power he loses, who slights the affections of his 
scholars. It has been well said, that if they love him, 
he stands forth their idea of a heroic nature. Long 
after his lessons are forgotten, he remains in the me- 
mory—a teaching power. It is his own forfeit, if 
by a sluggish spirit or a callous heart, a brainless 
mind or a coarse manner, he alienates that confidence 
and disappoints that generous hope. But the good 
trainer must also be what he would have his pupils 
become. Candor, generosity, diligence, charity, truth, 
kindness, are virtues which no teacher can impart, in 
whose own life their glory never gleams. The graces 
he would instill, and the power he would exert, must 
spring from that religious reality and fervor, which 
can alone affix tke seal to his high vocation, authen- 
ticate his mission, and make him the minister of the 
Lord of Lords, and the King of kings, whose uner- 
ring laws can alone insure the welfare of peoples, and 
the permanence of empires.—English Journal of 








Education. 
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A DUTY OF TEACHERS. 

How many of you have read the Governor's Mes- 
sage? How many of you make it a practice to read 
these yearly documents? Every Teacher, whether 
male or female, should read the Governor’s Message 
and State Superintendent’s Report at least. In the 
first will be found a general view of the Common- 
wealth in all its departments, and the importance the 
Executive attaches to the separate topics treated.— 


In the second will be found the workings of our Com- | 


mon School System, together with all its details and 
conditions. ‘These we deem of importance to all who 
have to do with the educational interest of our State. 
Every Teacher may, and ought to know and be fa- 
miliar with every part of our school law. The whole 
is contained in a small pamphlet, and so simple and 
plain that any one qualified to teach a district school, 
can comprehend and explain it, if properly investiga- 
ted. We pledge ourselves to furnish a copy to every 
teacher who will make application. In this pamph- 
let of Law and Decisions, the rights, duties and lia- 
bilities of teachers, directors and parents, are clearly 
defined and set-forth. It is not only the right, but 
the duty of teachers to understand this law. They 
are then able to explain it to those with whom they 
meet, and to defend the system against the attacks of 
those who are opposed to our glorious system. Teach- 
ers should be posted in these matters—prepared to 
defend their own business, and like the apostle of 
olden times, be able to give evidence of the hope 
within them. 

We urge upon you, fellow-teachers, that you strive 
to know more of what is outside of the school-room. 
Let the world know and feel that the school-master 
is around and about, as well as “abroad.” Then, 
will our profession take rank and position.—Chester 
Co. Times. 





‘*NO TIME TO READ.” 

How often is this exclamation heard from the lips 
of those engaged in business and manual labor. No 
time to read, no time to think, no time to meditate, 
no time to study, no time to improve the mind—in 
fine, no time for self culture. You all find leisure to 
do, or indulge in, what you most desire—what you 
really hunger and thirst for. Your experience, will 
bear testimony to the truth of this. And yet not- 
withstanding these facts, you continue to assert—I 
have no time to read; adding, perchance—neither 
have I any money to invest in papers and books, pro- 
vided I had time. Yet that same objector spends 
money daily for things to pamper the appetite, that 
serve to enfeeble the body and enervate the mind— 
things that should therefore be entirely eschewed. 
Time and money are both wasted also in fashionable 
extravaganceindress. Notone word is utterd against 
all unnecessary attention to dress, for this is impor- 
tant. But in the words of an apostle, let “women 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefaced- 
ness and sobriety, not with broidered hair, or gold, or 
pearls or costly array, but with good works.” 

— Your adorning—let it not be that outward plait- 
ing of the hair, wearing of gold or putting on of ap- 
parel ; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, that 
which is not corruptible—the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is of great price. For after 
this manner, in olden time, women adorned them- 
selves. 

Would that the same degree of anxiety and good 
taste were displayed in adorning the mind, and keep- 
ing pure the heart, that is manifested in the adorning 
of the body. Then would there be more social hap- 
piness. greater personal pleasure than falls to the lot 
of such as waste their substance, misspend their 





|time, and fritter away the choicest affections of the 
heart. 

| No longer say “I have no time to read,” but re- 
solve that you will devote a portion of each day’s 
leisure to reading and meditating, and ere long you 
, will see the advantage ; for whatever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.—Clinton Democrat. 





INFLUENCE OF A NEWSPAPER. 
A school teacher who has been a long time en- 
| gaged in his profession, and witnessed the influence of 
|a newspaper upon the minds of a family of children, 
writes to the editor of the Ogdensburg Sentinel, as 
follows : 

I have found it be a universal fact, without excep- 
tion, that those scholars of both sexes and of all ages, 
who have had access to newspapers at home, when 
campared with those who are not, are : 

1. Better readers, excelling in pronunciation and 
emphasis, and consequently read more understand- 
ingly. 

2. They are better spellers, and define words with 
ease and accuracy. 

3. They obtain a practical knowledge of geography 
‘in almost half the time it requires others, as the news- 
paper has made them familiar with the location of 
the important places, nations, the governments and 
doings, on the globe. 

4. They are better grammarians, for having become 
so familiar with every variety of style, in the news- 
paper, from the common place advertisement to the 
finished and classical oration of the statesman, they 
more readily comprehend the meaning of the text, 
and consequently analyze its construction with accu- 
racy. 

5. They write better compositions, using better 

language. containing more thoughts, more clearly and 
lconnectedly expressed. 
6. Those young men who have for years been read- 
(ers of the newspapers, are always taking the lead in 
the debating society, exhibiting a more extensive 
knowledge upon a greater variety of subjects, and 
expressing their views with greater fluency, clearness 
and correctness in their use of language.—/bid 








EDUCATIONAL COLUMN. 

* Fellow-teachers and Educationalists of 
county :— 
_.Arrangements have been made for a permanent 
Sducational Department in the Centre Democrat.— 
An arrangement which will reflect much credit upon 
its editor, and prove a great arm-bearer to the educa- 
tional interest of our county. But as yet “ The har- 
vest is plenteous, but indeed, the laborers are few.”— 
This column cannot be sustained without labor. We 
must put our hands to the work, and see that our 
educational column is well filled with instructive mat- 
ter. Let every friend of our glorious system contrib- 
ute at least semi-monthly for this highly prized de- 
partment. We should esteem it a privilege to write, 
and contribute our mite to so good a cause ; especially 
teachers whose minds are daily employed in thinking 
and imparting knowledge, and who continually obtain 
new ideas, and see new points in the great catalogue 
of abstruse arts and sciences, it is for you to write.— 
Let us hear what new discoveries you make, and what 
a brilliancy you can reflect upon this column. All 
topics relating to teaching and education generally, 
will be gratefully received. And in our humble opin- 
ion, it will not be amiss to hear from the different dis- 
tricts relative to the condition of schools, what edu- 
cational societies are established, how conducted, &c. 


Centre 








Then, by the way of introduction, we would say a word 
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about Union township. We have six schools in suc- 
cessful operation, two in the village, graded. Wealso 
have three literary societies, namely: A District 
Teachers’ Institute, a Lyceum, and a literary quiz.— 
All of which are regularly attended, and doing well ; 
especially our Lyceum society, which is approximating 
its second year, and its good results have long since 
become visible, and are now apparent to every obser- 
ver. More anon. , oe 
Unionville, Pa.—Cenire Democrat. 





ALPHABET, SPELLING, READING AND ARITHMETIC 


The old way of teaching the aLpnaser is too well 
understood to need any description. Every man and 
women has seen its practical workings, and in many 
instances too, no doubt has felt its operations. It is 
entitled to the appellation of the o/d way, because ever 
since the establishment of schools to teach reading 
and spelling, it has been the recognized method of 
starting the child in his literary career. Every one 
knows how dry and heartless a task it is, either to 
learn or to teach in thiseway. There is no meaning 
to the child in what he is trying to lay away in his 
mind; itis an uninteresting, meaningless task, and 
sooner or later is almost sure to gain the heartiest pos- 
sible disgust from all the members of the class. Per- 
haps there is no one cause that operates more exten- 
sively, in driving children from the school-room, 
than the one now under consideration. “ But this 
is not the extent of its influence. Those who finally 
succeed in overcoming the difficulties of the way, are 
moulded into miserable readers and spellers. They 
become monotonous out of pure sympathy with the 
monotony of their lessons. ‘They are dull and unin- 
teresting because they have been started on a dull 
and uninteresting road. They are hesitating and 
stumbling ever afterward, because they have studied 


a hesitating stumbling plan; they must first analyse | 


a word and then pronounce it. They are stiff and 
unnatural in the recitation of the simplest possible 
sentence, because they have been drilled all their life 


long, from the alphabet up, to stiffness and unnatural-| 


ness. ‘They are ill at ease, trembling, self-diftrustful, 
whenever attempting to read, because they never felt 
the bliss of a wholesome self-reliance in all the his- 
tory of their youthful education. 

There is an urgent demand for a reform in elemen- 
tary instruction. Teachers and parents are equally 
interested in the subject, and should be equally active 
in bringing it about. iis ashame to both, that there 


is a single school in the country where the old tread-| 
It isa shame to the | 


mill process yet finds any favor. 
parents, since they do not rise in their might, and with 
one voice demand its expulsion from the school room 
forever. It is a shame to the teacher, since he will 


suffer himself to fall so far behind the profession, and | 
practice in the midst of light and true reform, the in-| 


anities and vagaries in vogue a century ago. Parents 
and teachers must work the reform; neither can do 
it alone. When there shall be an earnest and united 


effort on the part of both, to introduce a new order of 


things, the true plan of teaching the alphabet may 
then be adopted, and the results will be found to be 
most gratifying in making correct and ready spellers, 
as well as attractive and easy readers. 


READING and sPELLING are peculiarly appropriate 
pursuits for the young at school. Correct spelling 
and natural reading are seldom atiained at all, when 
there was no foundation laid in youth. But on the 


other hand, if the elements of words 2ad good reading 
have been implanted thoroughly in the child’s mind, 
they will seldom fail to bear fruit at some subsequent 


time in life. If this be so, how earnestly should the 
teacher labor to teach these branches to his young 
charge. 

We know that these studies are getting rather un- 
popular in our day. Young men and young women 
spell miserably; and as for reading, there is not one in 
a thousand who can claim to even tolerable proficiency 
in the art. They can talk of philosophy and astron- 
omy perhaps with glibness and precision, but cannot 
write a sentence relating to the simplest matter of 
life, much less one involving terms incident to these 
noble but difficult sciences, and be sure that they have 
made no blunders. This is not only wrong, but often 
times extremely mortifying. They should have been 
good spellers at ten, but fail utterly at twenty. ‘These 
sciences were exactly adapted to their mental capa- 
bilities, at this early period. That power of the mind, 
memory, whose business it is to take charge of things 
of this kind, was readier, and that condition of the 
vocal organs which must exist to read well, was more 
easily produced, at the former age than at any other 
period in life. 

Our advice would be:—give your child, your scholar, 
thorough and very frequent exercises in spelling and 
reading, till he is master of these arts. fe see no 
excuse for any other course, for the simple reason that 
the mental condition of the child demands the plan 
we have insisted upon, while no condition exists call- 
ing for any thing different from this. We do not 
mean by this, to cut off all other studies but the above ; 
we will allude to others hereafter. 


Reading and spelling have been maintained as 
suitable studies for children of eight or ten years of 
age. Early in youth the rudiments of artrHMetic 
may also be taught. And perhaps we should say 
rudimentary processes, for we have no faith in attempt- 
ing to explain the reason of things in arithmetic, to a 
| child of ten years of age. In attempting to unfold 
| the philosophy of this science to a boy of this age or 
| under, you are making appeals to the logical or rea- 

soning powers of your pupils. These he has not got, 
| except in a very feeble and embriotic state. Those 
| who try to explain all things to all scholars, present 
| the singular figure of one trying to force an inlet into 
|the human mind which nature herselfin due time will 
‘unlock, but never will suffer to be opened by any hand 
| but her own. 

Under the head of “ Teaching Facts, not Princi- 
' ples,” an article appeared in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, containing the following paragraph. “To 
extend our inquiry no further than the elements, let 
me ask what proportion of our teachers ever think 
of explaining the simple substraction to their pupils, 
when some of the figures in the subtrahend exceed 
the corresponding one inthe minuend. I have known 
}some teachers of considerable experience, to whom a 





| question has been put relative to the rationale of this 
process, and who were nearly as much at a loss for an 
explanation as the pupils to whom I have alluded.— 
Now if this be taken as a sample of the ability to 
teach arithmetic, I would ask, can it be of any prac- 
tical importance for pupils to spend their time under 
the care of such instructors.” 

From considerations such as are presented above, 
the writer has argued himself into the following con- 
viction :—‘“ I believe, if a pupil’s knowledge of any 
science extends no further than merely his ability to 
work questions according to the respective rules— 
whatever may have been his progress, so far as merely 
making figures or letters, his time spent at school has 
been worse than wasted !—so far as relates tu any 
practical benefit from the instruction received. Yet 
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such is a fair specimen of the teaching, in the greater 
part of our district and other schools.” 

We agree with the writer of this article that the 
teacher should, under all circumstances, be able to 
teach the “rationale” of the simple rules; but we do 


from the best of motives, and we think also from the | 


soundest of reasons, differ'from him, when he says that 
the child has spent his time worse than in vain, while 
he has been merely learning the process of working the 
simple rules. Our reasons are these. Facts are all 
the child can understand. He has memory, vigorous 
and strong, but still capable of indefinite expansion. 
He has no logical abilities, simply because the period 
for their development has not yet arrived. 

A process is a series of consecutive facts. To 
master a process then only requires memory. To 
understand the explanation of any rule, however sim- 
ple, requires reasoning habits and a maturity of judg- 
ment, which the infantile and youthful mind never pos- 
sesses, except in very extraordinary cases. 

It is very plain then, if our analysis of the mind is 
right, that our way of teaching arithmetic is also 
right. The child should be tanght, early, to solve 
questions, not only in the primary rules, but in frac- 
tions also, as such teaching will develop just what 
should be developed,—his memory ; and will fit him 
more thoroughly for the things of future life, but which 
he now has no intellectual faculties for accomplishing. 

In a word, this way of teaching a boy makes him just 


yourselves, ye old fogies. Where before stood the 
old log building, scarcely fit for a wood-house or pig- 
sty, now stands the beautiful brick school house, of 
which we may well be proud, and in which your chil- 
dren and your hard-working teachers can labor with 
pleasure and profit. Is not this a great improvement? 
You undoubtedly answer, it is. What, may I ask, 
has brought about this happy change in school hou- 
ses? Our decided answer is, the County Superinten- 
dency. Where five years ago you could see but a few 
square feet of blackboard, you can now find sixty, 
seventy and eighty feet, and even more, besides being 
well supplied with other furniture and school appara- 
tus. This is but a small portion of the result of the 
Superintendency. 

A great amount of improvement has been made in 
the teachers, the prime movers of our schools. I 
may, without exaggeration, say that teachers are two 
hundred per cent. better qualified to teach, than they 
were five years ago, both in an intellectual and moral 
point of view. I do not mean to say that all teach- 
ers were not qualified to teach at that time. Such an 
| expression would be doing injustice to a few, who were 
good teachers. But I do mean to say, that the ma- 
| jority of them were by no means fit to train the minds 
}and form the characters of the young, as a teacher of 
|necessity must do. Persons then, who could not be 
'found fit for any other occupation, were thought good 
enough to teach the young. ‘They did not improve. 








what nature designed him to be during his first years, | They had no inducements to improve; and, conse- 
namely a child, a memorizer, a gatherer of facts ; and | quently found no necessity in improving themselves. 
not what some, contrary to nature, would make, a|T'o comply with the new law, teachers were compel- 
sound judging, deep thinking, close reasoning man. led to qualify themselves for their profession, or were 
You never can, and never ought to strive, to reverse | driven from it, and compelled to seek a livelihood in 
the order which nature has established. Hence facts | some other manner, better suited to their tastes and 
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first, the reason of things afterward.—Spirit of the | 
Age. T. F. Tutcxsron. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Mr. Editor :—It was impossible for the founders 
of the common school system, to have made it per- 
fect at once. Error would inevitably occur. It was 
an experiment. It had to be tried before it could be 
pronounced “ good.” It was, through much opposi- 
tion, put into operation, and it was found to work ad- 
mirably, although it was, as may naturally be suppo- 
sed, comparatively imperfect. The great hostility 
which was manifested towards this system, when it 
was first adopted, alone prevented its friends from 
making the necessary improvements. As it went in- 
to active operation, however, it was found to be pro- 
ductive of mach good, and consequently it gradually 
gained favor with many who were at the outset its 
bitterest enemies ; and the errors could then be gradu- 
ally eradicated, and improvements were made. 

There was still, until within a few years, a great 
want experienced, and this want was supplied by a 
wise legislature in enacting a law establishing the 
office of County Superintendent, which we think has 
done more for the improvement of common schools, 
and in carrying out the object of the common school 
system, than anything else could possibly have done. 

Compare the state of our common schools five or 


Six years ago, with the common schools of the pre- | 


sent day; and although much remains to be done, 
ts such vast improvement can be observed, as should 


e sufficient to carry conviction to the minds of every | 


man as to its usefulness. 
provement ? 

Formerly any old log structure was good enough 
to “ keep school” in. 
improvement in school houses, where it was so much 
needed? Look around, if you please, and observe for 


Wherein consists the im- | 


Is there not a great amount of 


qualifications. 

Not only are our school houses and teachers bet- 
iter, but, as a natural consequence, our schools are 
better and are being better taught, and our children 
ican now have no excuse at all if they grow up to be 
jignorant men and women. 

| ‘Through the agency of the County Superinten- 
dency, the patrons of our schools are being awakened 
ito a sense of their duty. They take more interest in 
the cause of popular education. Where before they 
'did not care whether their children were at school, 
they now see that their children receive the proper 
training. They are more careful as to the selection 
of teachers. Where five years ago any pretender 
might become a teacher, they now require the best 
qualifications. They employ men as teachers who 
can teach. More intelligent men fill the places of 
Directors than formerly. The inducements offered 
to the teacher in a pecuniary point of view are great- 
er. A higher salary is given, and thus good teachers 
can be employed. 

The establishment of Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, which has done much towards im- 
proving the teacher, was something unknown before 
the Superintendency was established. Now Normal 
‘Schools and Institutes are springing up all over our 
land, and good teachers will be abundant in a few 
years to come. It has done more for elevating the 
teacher's profession than anything else. The teach- 
er’s profession is now considered an honorable and 
responsible one ; and the teacher is looked upon as a 
useful member of society, and treated with due re- 
gard, where before he was considered a lazy, worthless 
specimen of humanity, who could gain a livelihood 
in no other way. 
| Such are a few of the good workings of the County 
Superintendency. Did time and space permit, we 
could fill pages in speaking of the great good which 
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has resulted from it. Let not, then, this law be re- 
aled, but let another one, establishing the office of 
istrict Superintendency, be enacted. We think ere 
long the County Superintendency, like the common 
school system, will be considered indispensable to the 
welfare of our country. J.J.C. 
Manheim, Lancaster co., Jan, 12, 1859.—Sentinel. 





The County Superintendency was demanded as a 
requisite to the proper organization of the common 
schools of the State, and it was made one of the chief 
features of the act of 1854. The friends of the mea- 
sure were hopeful, but its enemies were numerous and 
untiring. These enemies were not only opposed to 
the office created by the act, but their opposition was 
to the cause of common schools, and they sought to 
bring all the hostility which was excited against the 
office to their aid, in the eventual abolition of the 
common school system. How many are there of us, 
who do not look upon every improvement in the sys- 
tems of public instruction of other States with plea- 
sure? How many are there who do not regard the 
admirable system of our own Pennsylvania with pride? 
We trust that the number is small. There are those, 
however, who would gladly give it a thrust, if they 
could, which would deprive it of all its vigor, and ren- 
der it powerless to effect any good. 

Now, one of two things must be true. Either the 
County Superintendency was demanded by-the neces- 
sities of the schools, and by the indifference which 
seemed to pervade the public mind upon the import- 
ant subject of education, and, its effects proving gene- 
rally advantageous, it has been retained as one of the 
crowning features of the law; or else its creation was 
uncalled for, “altogether unnecessary,” and deserves 
to be promptly abolished. 

We should like to see a fair specimen of a large 
number of our schools, prior to the passage of the law 
of 1854, in order that a comparison might be institu- 
ted between it and the schools which are now in ope- 
ration. Better proof of the advantages arising from 
the office of County Superintendent could not be 
afforded ; but yet, there are some persons who think 
that these improvements are necessarily designed to 
raise the pay and-relative standing of the teacher, 
and, by consequence, increase the taxation. 
assume that such persons are at least favorable to the 
cause of education, and we remark, that with the de- 


ficient acquirements of many of the teachers, the pay | 


which they received was an absolute loss to the dis- 


trict. The money, and the time of the children were 
wasted. If by improving the teachers they have 


been fitted for the proper discharge of their duties, 
do they not deserve better remuneration for what they 


are now fitted to do well, than they previously re- | 


ceived for what they were unqualified for doing at all? 
It seems useless to multiply words upon this point.— 
The proposition is self-evident. 

The schools in this county are in a better condition 
now ; they are under more systematic government ; 
and in the charge of a corps of teachers four-fold bet- 


ter qualified for their work, than those schools have | 


ever been, or, indeed, than it could possibly have been 
hoped to bring them in ten years, under previously 
existing circumstances. This we attribute to the 
strict supervision of a competent officer over the 
teachers, requiring thorough preparation for the work 
intrusted to them, and making a rigid examination in- 
to their qualifications as teachers. In this, of neces- 
sity, the Boards of directors were expected to aid the 
Superintendent, and they did it cordially and cheer- 
fully. The result is already making itself manifest. 


The office of County Superintendent has more than 


We shall | 


|doubly compensated for all it has cost, in the actual 
saving to Boards of directors in the rural districts.— 
Disputes which embittered entire neighborhoods, and 
threatened to produce wearisome and disagreeable 
litigation, have been settled to the general satisfaction 
of the parties, by the County Superintendent. Order 
has been brought into the management of the affairs 
of the Boards of directors, where confusion had reign- 
ed previously, and the interests of the community have 
been more carefully attended to, by reason of the su- 
pervision of the officer, whom these opponents now 
seek to set aside.—Ed. York Advocate. 


We are happy to learn that the County Superin- 
tendency is becoming more and more a fixed fact.— 
We have always said it only required a fair trial to 
demonstrate its own necessity. ‘That it has, in north 
western Pennsylvania, had a fair chance to work, un- 
trammeled by oppositioh, unpinched by the littleness 
of mean salaries, unchilled by attempted indifference, 
we do not believe; but we do know, as any one, who 
has eyes and ears, must know, that as these obstacles 
are in a measure removed, with an elasticity that swells 
to fill all the room allowed it, it becomes more’ potent 
for good; and the incumbent begins to be, what the 
wise framers of the law intended, a presiding, life-giv- 
ing genius, hovering over the schools of his circuit, 
correcting the wrong, hastening the slow, and kind- 
ling well directed zeal to a flame. 

That County Superintendents can build school hou- 
ses without expense to the people, create well quali- 
fied teachers in three years, or even elect school direc- 
tors with back-bones, and something respectable on 
the top of the back-bones, should be expected by 
none,—will be demanded by but few; but, that in a 
rational way, their efforts tend towards bettering the 
condition of all connected with the school system, 
results already achieved, abundantly show. All 
who doubt this, should go through Crawford coun- 
ty and count the new and beautiful school houses 
erected within the last three years; the foundations 
laid for Union schools; the young ladies and gentle- 
men fitting themselves to be teachers; the district 
institutes permanently fixed in different parts of the 
county ; the complaints because directors do not build 
better houses for schools, and levy more tax and em- 
ploy better teachers ;—and all these as you count 
them, are the fruits of the County Superintendency. 

We do not now employ the refuse of Ohio and New 
| York teachers, and find them better than those raised 
at home. The flood has turned back, Pennsylvanians 
have taken Crawford. Let the people do their duty, 
elect good men, pay them well, work them well, and 
the morning of the usefulness of this office has just 
begun. Above all, let teachers stand by the County 
Superintendency. This is the only security against 
back-sliding from the stand-point of progress they 
|have now achieved.—Spirit of the Age. 


A PLEA FOR EDUCATION: THE INFLUENCE AND 
IMPORTANCE OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

Mr. Epiror :—The Fayette county Teachers’ In- 
istitute, at its September session, in Smithfield, ad- 
journed to meet again at New Salem, on Thursday 
the 30th of December; and in advance, I would fain 
call it to remembrance, and solicit the attention of 
every teacher in the county, who may glance over the 
columns of the Standard. Whilst I had charge of 
one of the schools in the city of Pittsburgh, it was my 
privilege to attend several sessions of this Institute ; 
also, since my return to the schools of my boyhood, 
|I have made it a matter of duty to be in attendance ; 
‘and I must say that I never yet have failed to go 
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back to my labors after these meetings, without a re- 
newed ardor and alacrity for service, and deeper con- 
victions of the important duties and unappreciated 
responsibilities devolving on the true and faithful 
teacher of these modern days. One thing only seemed 
to leave a cause of regret, to wit: That while many 
good and true-hearted teachers were always found 
there, ready and active for every needed good work, 
many, very many others, equally as good and well- 
meaning, whose presence and countenance would have 
been hailed with interest and pleasure, have entirely 
and habitually neglected the “assembling of them- 
selves together” as teachers. Politicians have their 
conventions, well knowing their efficiency in forward- 
ing their interests. Christian ministers have their 
assemblies, synods and conferences, maintaining the 
church ; and these are the very means of its efficiency, 
stability and perpetuity. Yet, tell it not in Gath! 
that out of more than 220 teachers, whose very os- 
tensible business it is to devote themselves to the in- 
terests of the great work of education in Fayette co., 
not more than fifty or sixty have yet been convened 
at any one session, or have shown their favor or coun- 
tenance in any way to this Institute! 
Fellow-teachers, this thing ought not to be. Every- 
where around us, teachers are beginning to rally to- 
gether. All over the State, all over our land, they 
are learning the advantages of association for mutual 
improvement and encouragement ; for the strengthen- 
ing of each others hands and hearts ; for the elevation 
of their profession in influence, efficiency and in pub- 
lic estimation. Even now, while I write, I have lying 
before me a letter and circular, from a committee of 
the teachers of Pittsburgh, inviting attendance at a 


convention in that city on the 28th inst., for the pur-_ 


pose of forming an Association for Western Penn- 
sylvania, with aims similar to those of the present 

nnual State Association. 
intervene between the convocations, yet I shall make 
it an object to be present at this convention, as well 
as at our own Institute; and I hope many other teach- 
ers may also appear there, to stand in behalf of Fay- 
ette county at Pittsburgh. 

Now, amid all these various movements, why should 
so few of the teachers of this county band together 
in honorable and cordial rivalry, to maintain the cause 
of education before the people? Have we no need 
of mutual improvement and encouragement? Shall 
we lag behind our co-workers, and take no interest in 
the march of modern improvement? If any absent 
themselves habitually, from a doubt concerning the 
utility, or expediency, or propriety of such associa- 
tions among teachers, let them not assume to be wiser 
than others. Rather let them seriously ask, why do 
the wise and good in any sphere of action, resort to 
such systems of association, in order to attain every 
object of public benefit, or secure the success of every 
enterprise they undertake? If they can prove of no 
practical benefit, why are such associations now form- 
ing all over our country, encouraged by educators of 
the widest experience and soundest judgment? Let 
those who neglect to attend, or refuse to participate 
in the proceedings of a Teachers’ Institute, and who, 
when invited, stand back in indifference, because 
others more zealous and energetic are taking the lead 
—let such reflect that they not only stand in their 
own light, but that they deprive their fellow-teachers, 
and the interests of the cause of education, of that 
light and influence which they, as teachers and indi- 
viduals, could bring to bear in the noble aims of the 
association. Let them blame themselves, if they find 
at last, that the march of improvement and public 
enterprise proceeds without them, and leaves them 


Although only two days | 





}unheeded and uncared for in its higher achievements. 
_Fellow-teachers, here is work, a great work to be 
done, and but few to doit. Allow me to ring in your 
ears the exhortation of the poet Elsworth :— 


** Come—here is work—and a rank field—begin! 
Arouse thee, man! Shake off this hideous death! 
Be man! Stand up! Draw in a mighty breath ! 
This world has quite enough emasculate hands 
Dallying with doubt and sin— 
Come—here is work—begin !”’ 

If any still dally or doubt, and are found, like the 
same poet’s hero who was “ accounted wise,” still cry- 
ing out cui bono, or “ what’s the use ?”—in answer, I 
can only still urge that they do as Philip advised Na- 
thaniel to do, when he wanted to know if any good 
thing could come out of Nazareth— Come AND SEE.” 
Come one! come all! and then judge ye, as wise men. 
If anything is wrong, so that ye thus refuse to attend 
or act in harmony, come and let us see that it is made 
right. “Jn union thereis strength.” Insucha gene- 
ral and harmonious union among those who ure en- 
trusted with the work of education in our county, not 
only will there be greater strength and influence, but 
also an aggregation of knowledge, an increase and a 
wisdom of counsel, a concert of intention and action, 
which, if properly and persistently employed, must 
eventually awaken the regard of an enlightened, yet 
negligent people ; must enlarge their ideas, and ele- 
vate before them the standard of public education ; 
must dignify and establish the true office and pro- 
fession of the teacher in the eyes of all “the rest of 
mankind,” on a fairly accredited and permanent ba- 
sis, as the highest, the most responsible, and the most 
useful of all the learned professions. 

W. Wuirton Repicx. 


Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 8, 1858.—Am. Standard. 





Keports, Addresses, &e, 


A LECTURE 
|On the Rights, Duties and Liabilities of the Component 
parts of the Common School System of Pennsylvania. 


| Read before the Chester Co, Institute, Nov. 16,1858, 
by Washington Townsend, Esq. 


; When Shakspeare wrote the celebrated sentiment, 
that 
All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players,” 
| ° . ¢ ° ° 
‘he might with equal, if not with greater propriety 
|have written, 
** All the world’s a school, 
| And all the people in it teachers and scholars.” 





We are all teachers; we are all scholars. 
| From the time our eyes first open on the light, 
luntil that glad or sorrowful period, (whichever it 
may be) when they are closed in death, we are both 
|imparting and receiving instruction. 

| The mother, as she gazes on her infant. lying in 
\its unconcious beauty in her arms, and watches with 
‘secret joy the sweet smile that plays across its fea- 
tures as the angels whisper in its ear, finds, opened 
}out to her, new fountains of knowledge and instruc- 
ition, such as she had never dreamed of before.— 
There is awakened in her mind new sources of du- 
\ties and delights, and the very helplessness of her 
young charge is the means of affording her infor- 
| mation of her qbligations to her race, of which, 
‘until then, she had been entirely unconscious. 
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The father, as he watches his child developing | ations and amendments, has at last resulted in our 
into boyhood, is called upon to auswer questions | present efficient school system. 
innumerable, and upen topics upon which he had) We have now an educational code which is so 
never, or rarelythought. The inquiring spirit and plain and simple that all who may be called upon 
natural remarks of the child afford him themes of | to administer any part of it, ought readily tounder- 
reflection, whereby he is made more wise, and new /|stand it, and which contains within itself such ele- 
exercise is given to his judgment and imagination ; ments of excellence, that if any district should fail 
for children are prone to ask questions which the to reap the rich rewards it offers, it will be because 


wisdom of ages has not yet enabled men to solve. 
Thus are even infancy and childhood made teach- 
ers to those who have deemed themselves well 


schooled in the knowledge of the world; and thus | 


are the minds of manhood and womanhood expand- 
ed and improved, by the new ideas suggested by 
those who are strong only in their weakness, and 
wise only because of their simplicity. 

In their turn the parents become teachers of that 
other knowledge which experience of the world 
alone can bring, and which is necessary to prepare 


their young charges to fill the niche in which God | 


has ordained them to be placed. 


In the other various relations of life, also, we are 
all teachers, we are al/ scholars ; for whilst some 
are well trained in one branch of science, literature 
or art, others are defective therein, but skilled 
in something else that is worth knowing to all.— 
None are perfect in all things ; and hence each has 
something to teach with which he is familiar, and 
all can find some one from whom they may learn 
that knowledge wherein they may be deficient. 

Thus it is that life finds us all teachers, and all 
scholars, and that we are daily teaching in the world, 
or prosecuting our studies there. 

It is not, however, of that general knowledge 
which the world alone can give, that I propose to 
speak to-night; but, as this is an educational con- 
vention of teachers of our public schools, 1 deem 
it my duty to confine myself to the subject matters 
you have met to discuss, and shal! therefore restrict 
myself to a view of the rights, duties and liabilities 
of the component members of that wise scheme of 
education, known as the ‘‘ Common School System 
of Pennsylvania.” 

The present constitution of this State, and the 
one that preceded it declared, that “ the legislature 
shall, as soon as coveniently may be, provide by law, 
for the establishment of schools throughout the 
State, in such manner that the poor may be taught 
gratis.”—“ The arts and sciences shall be promoted 
in one or more seminaries of learning.” 

Until very recently the laws enacted under these 
sections, afforded but a meagre provision for the 
education of the children of the Commonwealth, 
and the policy of the Government under them was 
such, fora long series of years, as to make a distine- 
tion between children of the rich and of the poor, 
that almost entirely nullified the benevolent inten- 
tions with which they were inserted in those consti- 
tutions. 

The sturdy self-respect of those who were in 
straitened circumstances prevented them from ayail- 
ing themselves of their provisions, and many who 
were not able to bear the experse of educating their 
children as well as thev desired, preferred to pay 
for such schooling as they could give them, rather 
than accept, as paupers, the alms of the State. 

It was a natural feeling, although sometimes at- 
tended with unfortunate results. 

It was not until long years of experience had de- 
monstrated that the old educational policy had 
pa entirely inefficacious, thay our legislature 

egan that series of laws, which, after many alter- 


\of the negligence of those into whose hands its 
‘management may have been entrusted, or to the 
penuriousness of the people who may have to sup- 
ply the funds requisite to give it the necessary op- 
eration. 

As the system stands at present, it is as well or- 
ganized as that of an army, drilled and officered to 
meet an invading foe. 

It is in truth an army, arrayed against those 
greatest of all enemies to a republican government, 
superstition and ignorance, 

The State Superintendent is the Commander-in- 
Chief. and the provisions of the law are the articles 
‘of war. The County Superintendents are his Briga- 
'dier Generals, who carry out his, and the law’s in- 
structions to the counties which answer to his bri- 
gades. The School-boards or their executive officers 
act as Colonels of the Regiments of which the 
schools of each district form one, whilst the 7each- 
ers are the Captains, whose duty it is to train and 
drill the Schools, which form the Companies, the 
| Scholars whereof are the Soldiers. 

Thus we may observe that the system is as per- 
fect as a military organization, and a moment’s re- 


| flection will show us the necessity existing for all 


of its component parts to do their duty fully and 
faithfully, because of the mutual dependence exist- 
ing among them all. 

The State Superintendent gives character and uni- 
formity to the workings of the system, throughout 
the State. It is true that the law has defined in 
general terms the duties of all the officers to whom 
is entrusted its execution; but there are continually 
questions arising between school directors, between 
directors and teachers, and teachers and the peo- 
ple, concerning the construction of the law and 
their rights and duties under it, of which the State 
Superintendent is made the legal expounder; and 
by his decisions he produces that uniformity of ac- 
tion which is so desirable in an educational code, 
intended for the benefit of all classes of the com- 
munity. 

It is also his duty to prepare and set forth all 
the working details of the system, te provide and 
distribute through the County Superintendents the 
approptiate blanks whereby to obtain the statistics 
of each school in the Commonwealth ; to arrange 
and classify those statistics so that the people may 
observe at a single glance the number of scholars 
enrolled and in attendance in every township of the 
State, the cost of education of each pupil, the ex- 
pense of school houses, the number and rate of 
compensation of teachers, and all the minutie that 
may be necessary to enable the legislature to act 
with the requisite knowledge concerning the wants 
and necessities of the institution. 

intermediately between him and the school direc- 
tors and teachers, is the County SUPERINTENDENT. 

The County Superintendent collects the statistics 
before stated, and forwards them to the State Sa- 
perintendent. In his annual report, the Count 
Superintendent furnishes his superior officer wit 
an account of the workings of the law in his coun- 
ty, and suggests such alterations and amendments 
as his experience may show to be desirable. 
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He has much within his power. His influence 
for good or for evil will soon be made manifest in 
the districts under his care. 

Should he be an indolent man, directors, teachers 
and scholars will be soon asleep under his somnifer- 
ous administration. ‘The directors, never too active 
and vigilant, will let the institution work along 
quietly and lazily, taking little more care than to 
hire the teachers and see that they teach the re- 
quired time ; the teachers will go through the round 
of teaching, as quietly and unreflectingly as an old 
horse in a bark mill, taking care to keep the school 
house open according to contract, and to draw their 
pay at the stated time ; and the scholars will say 
their lessons well or ill as the case may be, and em- 
ploy the time between recitations with munching 
ope, cracking peanuts on the sly, or in stealthly 
throwing paper pellets at one another. 

On the contrary, should the County Superinten- 
dent prove himself the officer the law contemplates, 
how different will be the results ? 

At his examinations of teachers, he will scrutinize 
thoroughly the qualifications of those who present 
themselves before him, and encouraging the timid 
with kindness and a proper consideration, and re- 


ressing the forward and self-conceited, he will care- | } : 
}are developed and examined, and new lights are let 


ully ascertain the knowledge they possess, and 
their abilities to impart it to others. 


There has been too great an indifference to the 
} ompangpars of teachers shown heretofore by the 

irectors, and when the office of County Superin- 
tendent was created, it filled a void in the system 
which had long been seriously felt. It was the 
ae pot stride towards perfection which the system 

ad taken from its inauguration untilthen. There- 
tofore, the examination of teachers had been made 
by the directors of the district or a committee there- 
of, and it too often occurred that the directors, 
perhaps not very highly educated originally, had 
been so long from their books, that they were in- 
competent to ascertain whether or not the candi- 
date teacher was duly qualified for the situation he 
sought. 

Hence, it too frequently happened that the direc- 
tors selected teachers who would serve at low 
wages, rather than those, who, conscious of their 
own merits, demanded higher oves, upon the ground 
that if the teacher should be a good one they would 
make a speculation ; and if he should prove a bad 
one, they would lose little by their bargain. 

Frequently. also, they permitted personal feelings 
or relationship to influence their actions, and gave 
situations to those who were incompetent for their 
places. 

The plan of employing teachers at a venture has 
been overthrown by the requisition, that the County 
Superintendent shall be a man of educatio~, skilled 
in the theory and practice of teaching, and by whom 
the teachers of each district must be examined. If, 
therefore. the Superintendent shall do his duty and 
deliver to the teachers such certificate only as their 
attainments may deserve, a higher grade of ability 
will be obtained, and candidates will not present 
themselves for his scrutiny, without being better 
prepared than was the custom in former times. 


Indeed, it has become very obvious that the grade 


and attainments of teachers are much better than 


they were five years ago, although they are still far | 
below what they must eventually be. Great changes | 
however, cannot be wrought at once; and if the| 
County Superintendent will make the necessary 
standard of ability a little higher each succeeding ' 


year, teachers will find the necessity of qualifying 
themselves for that standard, and in afew years we 
will have our schools conducted by teachers such 
as the law really contemplates. 

Some of the improvement mentioned may be 
traced to the growing interest in the cause of edu- 
cation, but much more is due to the creation of the 
office of County Superintendent. 

In addition to the duties already alluded to, he 
can exercise an efficient influence, and awaken an 
esprit de corps, or professional pride, by means of 
institutes held throughout the county, where the 
teachers can conveniently assemble; and under him 
and through his instructions and those of the per- 
sons whom he may call to his assistance, he can 
infuse new ideas of the theory and practice of teach- 
ing, into the minds of those teachers who may at- 
tend. 

It is in the exercises of these conventions that 
the teachers are enabled to measure themselves 
with one another, and to perceive wherein they are 
deficient and how they may improve. 

There, new ideas of the best modes of instruction 
are elicited, and in the controversies and debates 
that take place, in the examinations that are in- 
dulged in new truths are brought out, new theories 


in upon the minds of teachers, the isolation of whose 
occupation affords them but few means of self-im- 
provement in their profession. 

An active, intelligent and spirited County Su- 
perintendent can infuse his own energy and fire into 
the system throughout his county, and can not only 
exert an influence upon the teachers, whose pro- 
fessionallcharacter he has, in some measure, in his 
hands, but he can arouse the energies and awaken 
the faculties of sleepy school directors to a sense 
of the importance of the duties that devolve upon 
them, 

He should be honest and fearless in the discharge 
of his trust, for if he should lack either integrity or 
courage, he will be deficient in some of the most 
essential qualities necessary for the office that he 
may hold, but will not fill. 

He must have integrity of the strictest character, 
lest he should exhibit partiality towards indifferent 
teachers, and thus send forth to the world, vouched 
by his official signature, incompetent instructors,— 
an offence as grave against the educational inter- 
ests of the community, as that would be in a direc- 
tor of the mint, against the currency of the country, 
who should issue base coin with the stamp upon it 
of legal weight and purity. eal 
His integrity should prevent him from permitting 
his feelings to sway him so far, as to allow him to 
withhold from modest worth, the certificate that 
might be its due; and his courage should enable him 
to resist the importunities of teachers or their 
friends to give a certificate of higher grade than 
should be strictly merited. 

In short, he should be a good scholar, an expert 
teacher, a fluent speaker and an enlightened gentle- 
man, 

The duties of his office demand talents and acquire- 
ments rarely to be found combined in any one man; 
but occasionally we can find such an individual, 





and when we do, it is our duty as well as our in- 
terest to give him a full and efficient countenance 
andsupport. The office is av arduous and laborious 
one, and when the directors of a county feel that 
they have succeeded in obtaining an officer that 
meets their views and answers their expectations, 
no * penny wise and pound foolish” economy should 
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poems them to lose his services. They have the 
estiny of the system in their hands, and if they 
wish it to be properly developed, let them secure 
the services of good men and pay them well, 

Next in order come the Scnoot Direcrors,— 
They are one step nearer to the people, to the 
teacher, and scholar, and are, in fact, the officers 
who must see the educational programme carried 
out to its desired results. Their duties, therefore, 
are very important and responsible. 

They do not always seem to have appreciated the 
high obligations which have devolved upon them. 
The proper selection of teachers, the building, heat- 
ing, lighting and ventilation of schoo! houses, the 
grading of the schools, the selection of books, the 
course of study and the assessment and collection 
of a sufficient tax, are all confided to their hands. 

How far have they done their duty? 

How many teachers are there here to-night, 
especially from the rural districts, who can say that 
his or her school house is in the right location? 
Has it sufficient space around it for play grounds ? 
Is it pleasantly shaded by trees? Is it situatedso 
as to be high and dry, and above local dampness 
and miasma, from swamps and low grounds? Isit 
properly ventilated, so that fresh air may be intro- 
duced without exposing the scholars to colds from 
draughts? Is it so warmed that all the scholars 


can be made comfortable, without roasting one por- | 


tion orfreezing another? Are the desks so arrang- 
ed that the pupils can study their lessons without 
interfering with one another? Are the seats so 
made that they can sit at their studies, with comfort 


to themselves and withont danger of acquiring cur-_ 


vature of the spine? Is it provided with black- 
boards ? Has it been furnished with sufficient books, 
maps,slates and pencils, of the best character? Do 
the directors frequently visit the schools? And 
have they graded them, so as to give them their 
greatest efficiency ? 

If these questions cannot be satisfactorily an- 
swered, the directors have not done al/ their duty ; 
and if they show no disposition to amend matters, 
they should be superceded, as fast as the law allows, 
by others who are both competent and willing fully 
to discharge the trust. 

The startling fact that only 1787 out of 8350 
schools in 52 counties of this Commonwealth, are 
what they ought to be, shows plainly that there has 
been too much negligence by school directors in 
this most vital matter, 

The office of director is of too much importance 
to be conferred upon men without discrimination, 
and the people should take care that no one is elect- 
ed to that office who is incompetent, apathetic or 
indifferent to the cause of education. The future 
welfare of the children of the State depends upon 
the faithful execution of the provisions of the law, 
and in the hands of careless and incompetent direc- 
tors, it may be so carried out as to be a nuisance in- 
stead of a blessing. 

It is true that the duties of the office are some- 
times burthensome; but as no man is compelled to 
accept the position, no one should assume the ob- 
ligations it imposes, without being willing fully to 
to discharge them. 

Any one who rides through our county, cannot 
but see and feel that in too many instances those 
duties have been sadiy neglected. There are teach- 


ers here who know, to their sorrow, of school houses 
seated on the edges of swamps, or low grounds, from 
which exaltations are continually rising; without 
any play grounds attached, save what may be found 
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‘im the public road, where vehicles are constantly 
passing. 

There are others who know of some, situated on 
tops of high hills, without a single tree to interpose 
its genial shade, between the fierce rays of the sun 
and the roof, and where the pupils must necessarily 
be roasting or broiling through the hot summer 
days, or, overcome with heat and lassitude, drawl 
lazily and listlessly over their half learned lessons, 
or else amuse themselves with potato pop-guns or 
goose quill shooters, whilst the teacher can scarce- 
ly refrain from anap, behind the desk, in his old 
arm chair. And all here know that their school 
houses in which they teach, are deficient in some one 
of the requisites of a suitable place of education, 
lacking either in position, shade, ventilation, heat- 
ing arrangements, blackboards, books or some oth- 
er matters, that are proper for the efficient working 
of their school. 

For these deficiencies the directors are respon- 
sible; and an enthusiastic and energetic teacher will 
not fail to endeavor to convince those directors, that 
| the true interests of the children require an early 
remedy of such defects. 

Wherever it is practicable, the directors should 

grade the schools, so that studies of different de- 
grees of advancement should be taught in separate 
/rooms or separate houses. 
In sparsely settled districts, this may be impos- 
‘sible; but in a thickly populated county like ours, 
it can be done to a greater extent than now pre- 
vails, and the advantage to be reaped from it will 
|repay any additional expense it may impose. 

The directors should also regulate, as far as prac- 
ticable, the nature of the punishment,they will allow 
to be used in the school. From the great variet 
‘of dispositions existing amongst scholars, it is dif- 

ficult to establish any uniform system of corrective 
discipline for bad conduct. Much must be left to 
the teacher; but perhaps a safe recipe for the di- 
rectors to recommend, would be the administration 
of punishment about in the proportion of nine parts 
of moral suasion to one part of hickory oil. The 
proportions can be altered to suit the case in hand. 
| In addition to what has already been suggested, 
|the directors should pay frequent visits to the 
schools, in order to observe the methods of teach- 
‘ing used by the instructors, and also to satisfy 
‘themselves whether such methods are producing the 
| proper results, 
| A very few weeks of vareful observation will be 
\sufficient to ascertain the matter, and enable the 
\directors to persevere in it, if the plan of education 
/be a good one: and to discard it promptly if it fail 
|to prove its efficiency. Besides this, all capable 
|and conscientious teachers are glad to receive visits 
from the Board, especially if the members take an 
interest in the school ; because they know their ef- 
| forts will be properly appreciated and they will re- 
ceive the commendation they may justly deserve. 

It is only conscious ignorance and incapacity that 
are unwilling to receive the visits of directors, or are 
uneasy in their presence, 

The bright eyes and increased emulation of the 
children in their studies, also, show that such visits 
are of use to them. 

Standing as they do immediately between the 
teachers and the people, the directors will be often 
called upon to adjust differences that may arise, 
and should listen with calmness and patience to the 
complaints of both, 

If Master Johany returns home in tears from his 
lessons, with feelings hurt at receiving punishment 
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for bad conduct or neglect of duty, and awakens the | We have now few of that once respected race of 
maternal instincts to a high pitch of indignation at men, who, to take out their board bills, assisted their 
his treatment, compelling his indulgent Ma to reat! seat to make hay, mended the fences, took the 
mand at the hands of the Board the instant dismis- horses to water, drove the cows to pasture, cut the 
sal of the offending teacher, let the maternal eom- | firewood of mornings, and nursed the babies and 
plaints be calmly heard and an investigation made. rocked the cradle of the evenings, like the illustrious 
A night’s reflection by all parties, will most likely Ichabod Crane, the world renowned pedagogue of 
show that the punishment was slight and well deser- Sleepy Hollow. 
ved, and the parent, having seen the willingness of A new class of teachers has come in ;—a race of 
the Board to investigate the matter, and having men and women whom the law requires to undergo 
been made aware of the true state of the case, as an examination by a County Superintendent, in the 
seen from a stand point opposite to that from which presence of the directors, (if so desired.) whereby 
Master Johnny had viewed it, will, if sensible, be their true merits will be ascertained and their de- 
prepared to acquiesce in the necessity that result- ficiencies made manifest. It is now found necessary 
ed in the hurt to the pupil’s feelings and the dis-| to know something before attempting to teach, and 
turbance of his equanimity. - teachers who passed muster ten years ago, amongst 
But, if on the other hand, it should be proven | school directors who guaged the height of merit by 
that the teacher, in the heat of passion and with the /owness of wages asked, have now to read up 
ungoverned feelings has inflicted unmerited pun-|and qualify themselves, or else stand back, whilst 
ishment, he should be warned of the danger of are- their superiors in attainments carry off the engage- 





ce 





petition of the offence ; and if it be recklessly re- 
eated, the Board should have no hesitation in his 
immediate dismissal. 

It becomes their duty to act, promptly but care- 
fully, in the matter, for it will be conceded by all 
thinking men that a teacher who can not govern 
himself, is a very unfit person to be entrusted with 
the government of others, especially children. A 
teacher who finds himself with that kind of tem- 
perament, will do well to seek some other profes- 
sion, where the demand upon his patience and good 
humor will be less exacting. 

Acting as arbiters between the teachers and the 
people, the Directors can maintain the proper feel- 
ing between them, and thus induce the people to be 
more liberal in their assessments towards an en- 
lightened and liberal support of its schools. 

After the school Directors, in the educational 
programme, comes the most important of all the 
officers, the TEacuERr. 

I say he is the most important, because he has it 
in his power to shape and fashion the destinies of 
our common country. To him is committed the 
task of moulding the youthful mind, to shape and 
form it as he will. He takes it whilst it is plastic 
and receives readily all impressions that he may 
choose to stamp upon it. 

If he be a man of sound mind and good education 
who has had thorough training and careful mental 
discipline, the character of his intellect will be im- 
pressed upon his pupils. He will instruct them 
thoroughly and well, taking care to give them a 
practical and methodical education, by teaching 
them just and patriotic sentiments and correct 
knowledge, one thing at a time, and by being well 
assured that they understood what they are taught 
as they proceed in their studies. 

If, on the other hand, the teacher should be a 
man of desultory education, careless in his habits 
of tuition, and indifferent whether his pupils under- 
stand what is taught them or not, the sad result 
will soon be seen in half educated boys and girls, 
who have a little smattering of everything in the 
round of scholastic studies, and yet who are perfect 
in none. 

By the passage of the Act of 1854, and the cre- 
ation of the office of County Superintendent, the 
position of a teacher has been raised from what it 
was before. That act sounded the death knell of 
stolid incapacity. The days of the bog trotters, 
who dug ditches in summer, and in winter pretend- 
ed to teach the village school, in order to pass away 
time and pay for their board, have departed forever. 


|ments. 

| A better method of teaching has been inaugura- 
ited by the incoming of the County Superintendent, 
and an awakened interest in the Common Schools. 
| We have rid ourselves, in many districts, of the 
a-b, ab, e-b eb, and i-b ib style of teaching children 
how to spell and read, and havefound a much more 
‘rational and interesting way of imparting to Young 
| America the rudiments of education. 

| We appeal more to the understanding, and less 
|to memory mechanically exercised ; being assured, 
\if the former is fully aroused, the latter will willing- 
ly lend its aid in the good cause. We use chalk 
and the blackboard, instead of the rod and the 
dunce’s stool to illustrate a lesson, and have advan- 
ced beyond the age when ideas were impressed on 
the mind by flogging them in through the feelings. 

Notwithstanding, however, the great improve- 
ment in the qualifications of teachers that the last 
few years have made manifest, there is still much 
room for improvement, and a great lack of the 
requisites to make efficient instructors. 

In the first place, there are too many, of both 
sexes, who rush into the profession, without the ne- 
cessary education. If they know little they cannot 
impart much, and the school suffers. Such are like 
the quondam schoolmaster described by Goldsmith 
with so much humor and latent satire, and content 
themselves too readily with the amount of qualifi- 
cations that he possessed : 

** He yet was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault: 
The village all declared how much he knew; 
*T was certain he could write and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could guage ; 
In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 
For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length, and thundering 

sound, 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head should carry al) he knew.” 


There are others too who know enough, but have 
not the ability to infuse into the minds of others 
what themselves do know. What imports it, if the 
teacher be as wise as Solomon,—with a mind as full 
as a cyclopedia, if he cannot impart his informa- 
tion? Ifthe treasury of knowledge be full, what 
avails it to the anxious applicant for some of its 
stores, if it be locked and the key not forth com- 
ing? 

Others there are who have knowledge sufficient 








and ability to impart it, but yet from a hasty tem- 
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per or unfortunate disposition, deter the pupil from 
receiving it with that pleasure which alone can 
make a permanent impression on his mind. 

Hence it is, that to be a good teacher, requires 
several qualifications. He should have knowledge 
to communicate; an ability to impart it ; a patient 
disposition not easily rufiled by the ignorance or 
in-attention of dull-headed pupils, and an honest and 
determined perseverance that will allow no obstacle 
to daunt and no stolidity to tire his unceasing en- 
deavors. 

Let teachers remember that, if properly managed, 
children are easily taught. They have great curi- 
osity. The tee is new to them, and their young 
minds are contiuually feeling out, around and above 
them, anxious and eager to obtain information.— 
They are not easily satisfied and desire full expla- 
nations. ‘Tell the child of Him, 


** Who spoke creation into birth, 
Arched the broad heavens, and spread the rolling earth ; 
Who formed a pathway for the obedient sun, 
And bade the seasons in their circles run; 
Who filled the air, the forest and the flood, 
And gave man all, for comfort, or for food ;— 
Tell him they sprang at God’s creating nod— 
He stops you short, with, “* Father, who made God?” 


They attain knowledge easily, and retain. it read- 
ily and strongly. A child of ten or twelve years of 
age, will acquire three times as many new ideas in 
a given length of time as a man of thirty, and will 
hold them more tenaciously. 

Skillful teachers will avail themselves of this 
fact and act accordingly. Let them once awaken 
the curiosity of the pupil, and one half the battle is 
gained. Let them moors their information in an 
agreeable manner to the mind thus awakened, and 
the whole battle is won. 

It should not be forgotten that the education of 
a child should not be confined to the books that 
are put in his hands. Springing out of the things 
that are written in the books, is a flood of know- 
ledge that the shrewd teacher will pour into the 
mind of the delighted pupil. Each word or sen- 
tence of the lesson, can be made a pleasant theme, 
whereon to engraft a short but instructive comment 
or lecture, all the more agreeable to the pupil be- 
cause not in the book. 

If a teacher should desire to know how far he is 
succeeding in interesting the pupils, he can readily 
ascertain it by the punctuality of their attendance 
at school or the want of it. 

Should he desire greater punctuality, let him in- 
stitute short lectures on natural history at the 
———- of the school hours, as has been very suc- 
cessfully practised by some, and he will insure a 
better attendance. 

Natural science affords a great abundance of 
themes of the most interesting character. 

He has only to keep his eyes open and read the 
book of nature, and he need never want a subject 
for a lecture, especially if he live in the country and 
have a half or even a quarter of a mile walk from 
his home to the school. 

The world is full of beauty and of interest, and 








and the peculiarities of the native animals of the 
field or forest, will afford instruction and amase- 
ment to his class of anxious inquirers. 

Is itsummer? The progressive development of 
the farmer’s crops ; the glories of the western clouds 
gilded by the setting sun; the meteorological phe- 
nomena of sunshine or storm, even the habits of 
the innumerable insect tribes alone that flit across 
his path, or that flutter around his evening candle, 
will furnish themes of unending interest. The des- 
pised spiders alone, from him that jumps along on 
the water to him that sails through the air bowyed 
up by his self-made balloon,have each its biography, 


that to the young naturalist will be replete with ab- 
‘sorbing attractions, 


How few there are even of 
this enlightened assembly, that have seen the in- 
genious manner by which the geometric spider 
weaves his curious web, from the first stay line that 
he sets high up between two trees in front of the 
door, or in the corner between the porch postand 
the wall, to the last line of his concentric fabric, 
loaded with the tiny globules of glutinous matter 
strung like pearls upon a thread with which he en- 
tangles his prey ? 

Autumn, too, affords pleasant and instructive 
themes, in the ripening fruits and seeds and the cu 


irious method of their dispersion, so as to ensure the 
perpetuation of their kind; from the burs and 


spanish needles that attach themselves, by curious 
contrivances, to every passing animal, to the seed 
of the thistle that depends upon its silken wings 
for its dissemination through the air to its eventful 
abiding place of reproduction. 

Even winter, cold cheerless and lifeless as it seems, 
will afford the teacher abundant subjects of instruc- 
tion. If he kick off the rotton bark from the first old 
stump or log that he comes to, he will find beneath 
it, as I have frequently done, a multitude of speci- 
mens of animal life, beetles, spiders, snails, lizards 
and others, that have taken shelter there from the 
inclemenby of the season, living together in a hap- 
py family and affording subjects enough for lectures 
for a week or two to come, Or let him take the 
bud of a Paulonia, a horse chestnut, or a magnolia 
growing in his yard, and stripping it of the brown 
or grey overcoat with which nature has enveloped 
it to protect it from snow and ice, and with his 
knife carefully lay aside its envelopes, and exhibit 
in all their symmetry and beauty, the undeveloped 
leaves or flowers of the coming year. Or let him 
pull the cocoon off the first tree he comes to, or 
pick up the first oak ball he sees, and, dissecting 
it, show to his class the snug winter quarters of the 
animal life within. Let him explain the history of 
the former and its various transformations, from the 
ugly worm to the beautiful butterfly,— the ancient 
Greek type of the resurrection of the body. 

At all seasons the wondrous changes that are 
wrought in external nature by frost or cloud, by 
sunshine or storm, by the growth of the vegetable 
or the crystalization of the mineral kingdom, afford 
subjects for thought and illustration. 

But if his observation should grow weary, or 
terrestrial subjects become scarce, books of easy 


every step, at every season, reveals something at-| access will enable him to discourse pleasantly and 
tractive on which to discourse to a delighted juve-/|instructively on the laws of light, the history of the 


nile audience. 


Is it Spring? The wonderful beauty and struc-_ 
ture of the flowers and trees, with the various uses | 


to which the plants around him can be applied; 
the ingenuity shown by the birds in building their 
nests and their varied habits whilst they sojourn 


amongst us, and at their advent and departure; | 


stars and the greatness of the universe. 





They will 
help him to give what our Earth, that speck in 
ether, is too small to afford, some faint idea of,—the 
illimitable greatness of God, the immensity of space, 
and the eternity of eternity. And he may, per- 
chance, awaken in the mind of some ambitious 
youth a spirit of inquiry, that will lead him to be- 
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come, in time — Le Verrier, the discoveier of 
Neptune,) another Columbus of the heavens. 

I allude to a few of these things, not to attach 
too much importance to them, but merely to show 
that the observing preceptor can find, at all times, 


matters of natural science, both curious and in-| 


structive; and if he inclines to avail himself of them 


and use them in the manner indicated, as means to 
attain a greater end, he can de it with an efficacy 


that will astonish him by whom it has not been 
tried. 
Let him then first obtain information, and learn 


how to impart it, and awaken a curiosity in his pu- | 


pils to receive new ideas, and satisfy that curiosity 
to obtain knowledge. 
And whilst he is instilling scholastic lore into the 


minds of his pupils, he should also pay strict atten- | 


tion to the cultivation of their moral sentiments, 
and the inculcation of Christian principles. for 
christianity is part of the law of Pennsylvania. 


In acting thus, he will be fulfilling the duties he | 


had imposed upon himself, to his own credit and 
the satisfaction of his employers. 

He will then be elevating his profession to the 
just eminence to which it is entitled, and will be 
enabled to demand and receive a fair reward for his 
labors. 

The compensation afforded to teachers is com- 

aratively a small one, but I fear in too many cases 


it is fully equal to their merits; for, out of 10,094 | 


teachers in 52 counties in this State, the State 
Superintendent in alate report says, that only 3,112 
gave full satisfaction in their tA lg grades. 

Let the teacher qualify himself for a first class 
position, and he will be enabled to demand first- 
class wages. 

Let him not be too proud for his office; for if he 
should be, he had better abandon it at once. 

If his heart is not in his profession, he can never 
hope to be useful in his vocation. By cultivating 
a professional pride, by joining in the establishment 
of local teachers’ institutes, and other means, and 
by throwing his whole energies into the practical 
details of his responsible vocation, he will soon 
learn that the profession to which a Webster, a 
Burritt, a Bache, a Bancroft and a Channing once 
belonged, will command the respect and proper 
appreciation of the people. 

Amongst the means by which our common school 
system may be aided, and by which the teacher 
may the better qualify and elevate himself in his 

rofession, are our Norma Scuoots. The State 

as recognized them as useful coadjutors in the 
cause of education, and has legislated with a view 
to their more general establishment throughout our 
Chiemnieninentth: Her legislation has not yet been 
sufficiently liberal towards them, to establish them 
on such an extensive scale as the Act of Assembly 
contemplates, and hence we are thrown for the more 
particular training of teachers specially for their 
vocation, upon our private Normal Schools. 

They devote themselves almost specially to the 
qualifications of teachers for their vocation, and 
thus will eventually become the nurseries wherein 
will be trained the little army of preceptors that 
annually go forth to instruct the children of the 
Commonwealth. The discipline and drill that they 
impose on those who avail themselves of their ad- 
vantages, and the analytical mode of investigation 
which they practice and inculcate, will be found of 
immense advantage to him who shall take charge 
of a common school. They teach the science of 
teaching, (for it has become a science,) and the 





teacher who does not avail himself of the opportu- 
nities which they or kindred seminaries of equal 
‘merit offer, will be apt to find himself at the head 
,of a school, unable to impart properly and benefi- 
,cially, the knowledge he may possess. 

They are the West Points of the educational 
jarmy, instituted to qualify cadets to go forth and 
make battle against bigotry and ignorance, the twin 
enemies of republican liberty. 

May we not confidently say, that every teacher, 
whose education has not been methodical, would be 
a gainer in the end, by suspending his teaching for 
such time as will enable him to undergo a thorough 
‘course of instruction atsome good Normal School? 
| It would be time saved and money earned, and what- 
ever outlay might be incurred, would soon be re- 
paid by the increased wages that increased abilities 
could command ; and it is becoming a well-known 
fact, that teachers, well educated at such institu- 
tions, are generally preferred by the directors. 

We may truly hail the establishment of Normal 
| Schools through our State, as one of the most effi- 
cient adjuncts to the great cause of education ; and 
we may congratulate ourselves upon the institution 
of one in our midst, well-officered and with suitable 
appointmeuts, that only requires the proper en- 
couragement of those who really need its aid, to en- 
able it to become a most valuable auxiliary to our 
common schools. It commends itself to the sup- 
port of an enlightened community, and particularly 
to those who adopt teaching as a profession. 

Having spoken of the principal component mem- 
bers of the common school system of the State, let 
me say a few words respecting those whose money 
gives life and spirit to it, and who, in return, are to 
be the recipients of its benefits—I mean the Pro- 
PLE. 

Republican institutions are based upon the vir- 
tue and intelligence of the masses. An ignorant 
people can never long be free ; a virtuous and intelli- 
gent yeomanry can never be enslaved. 

The dissemination of useful knowledge amongst 

all classes, is therefore, an indispensable requisite 
to effect the perpetuity of a republican government, 
and this knowledge can only be imparted through 
a well digested and extensive system of general 
education. It is therefore to the interest of all, that 
common schools should be adequately supported, 
and this support can only be obtained by the self- 
imposed taxation of the people. The State appro- 
priations afford but a meagre portion of the funds 
necessary for the maintainance of our educational 
system, and if the people refuse to tax themselves 
adequately for this object, the schools must lan- 
guish and die. 
' ‘The man who has educated his children at his 
own expense, or who may have had none to educate, 
may think it hard that he should be required to 
contribute towards the schooling of the children of 
others, and that it is contrary to the true spirit of 
republican government. He forgets that he is con- 
tinually paying taxes without grumbling, for other 
purposes which do not immediately benefit him, and 
that every dollar he may pay into the treasury may 
be expended on objects with which he has little 
sympathy. He forgets that good schools have a 
beneficial influence upon the manners and morals 
of the pupils, and that there is nothing that more 
surely makes a mischievous population than idle- 
ness or want of good training in the young. 

A good school is an insurance office,in which the 
property of neighboring contributors, or tax-pay- 
ers, is insured against the wanton destruction or 
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malicious mischief of wicked boys; for wherever 
such an one is established, it at once erects a stan- 
dard of morals amongst the young urchins that fre- 
quent it, that exerts an influence upon them, extend- 
ing even to those who do not enter its walls, and 
tends to discourage all wanton invasion of the 
grounds or property of the citizens of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Idleness in youth is the prolific parent of va- 
grancy and vice, and a community with few or in- 
different schools can be readily known by the rag- 

ed and impudent urchins that beset its roads, or 
el over the farmer’s fields and orchards to his 
nuisance and discomfort ; whilst the neighborhood 
containing good institutions, can be known by the 
smiling faces and bright eyes of the joyous scholars, 
as they are seen wending their way to or from the 
common schools. 

Let every citizen lend them his utmost encourage- 
ment. He should remember that he has no invest- 
ment on his books that will repay him half so well, 
as the money invested in the taxes that support! 
these institutions. He should lend his purse and} 
his friendly countenance to the system, now well, 
tried and found capable, and he will then reap al 
rich reward hereafter, in seeing the rich crop of | 
universal benefits it will bring. : 

Let him take such an interest in the cause of 
education, as to snatch an occasional half-hour! 
from his daily tasks, and appropriate it to a visit to) 
the place where his children are instructed, that he} 
may encourage the teacher, who may be eudeavor- | 
ing to do his duty,—for a good teacher is always | 
pleased to receive the visits of parents whose 
children may be under his care. 

And here, by the way of episode, let me just re- 
mark, that in our own borough, where, we believe 
the educational advantages afforded to the pupils 
to be as great as anywhere in the State, out of the 

reat cities, parents seem to be lamentably indif- 
erent to their children’s intellectual progress. It 
is with much regret, that the directors have it to 
say, that the number of parents who have visited 
the schools, since the present school year began. to 
look after their children’s educational welfare, does 
not amount to half a dozen, all told. 

A note is kept of these matters on the school 
registers, and therefore the fact is readily ascer- 
tained. 

This would seem to prove that parents are so in- 
different, or so well satisfied with the policy now 
pursued, that they are content to let it continue 
without observation or scrutiny; or else that they 
are so busy chasing “ the almighty dollar,” that they 
have no time to spare to devote an occasional hour 
to observe its workings, and how it is affecting 
those in whose intellectual culture and future hap- 
piness they should take the deepest interest. 

If men want to improve the condition of a horse, 
or cow, or to fatten a pig or train a dog, they gene- 
rally manage to find time; but if their children’s 
mental condition is to be looked after, too often 
business is pressing, or time will not allow. 

The schools are open to all, and the teachers are 
ever willing and always pleased, to exhibit the re- 
sults that are developing beneath their exertions, 
in a manner alike creditable to themselves and ad- 
vantageous to their pupils. 

I have thus, fellow-citizens, endeavored to show, 
in a hasty sketch, some of the most prominent of 
the multifarious rights, duties and liabilities of the 
several components of our common school system, 
as they have struck my mind. It is a scheme of 








intellectual advancement, not yet perfect, but of 
which our State may well be proud. 

A few amendments might profitably be made.— 
By extending the age of admission of pupils from 
five, to six or seven years, it would relieve the pri- 
mary schools from being made nurseries of children, 
sent there to keep them out of mischief at home; 
and by reducing the number of directors, especially 
in the rural districts, to three, and paying them a 
small compensation for their services, it would pro- 
duce a better attendance at meetings of the Board, 
and stricter attention to the duties of the office.— 
But as it stands, even now, at the end of a quarter 
of a century, after many trials and difficulties, to 
which all new schemes of philanthropy or mental 
improvement are subject from the opposition of 
bigotry and ignorance, it has become the leading 
educational code of the Union, and statesmen from 
other Commonwealths are studying its workings 
and adopting its prominent and leading features. 

Let us, then, knowing, as we all ought to do, our 
various responsibilities under it, unite in our re- 
spective spheres, and exert our utmost efforts to 
extract fromit all the benefits of which it is so emi- 
nently capable. 

We have a little army of 15,000 scholars on the 
educational muster rolls of this county, desirous of 
being instructed in all the elements that are neces- 
sary to make good defenders of republican liberty. 

We have about 400 teachers to instruct that army, 
in its scientific, literary and political education.— 
We have nearly as many school directors, most of 
whom are willing to lend their time and services in 
the cause of popular education. 

We havea County Superintendent who has shown 
himself active, untiring and energetic in the dis- 
charge of the arduous duties that devolve upon him; 
and behind all these, we have an honest and intelli- 
gent community, that is fast becoming not only 
willing, but desirous to contribute the necessary 
funds for the popular education, with the single pro- 
viso, that they be judiciously expended. 

Under such auspices, the common school system 
in Chester county, at least, can be made an efficient 
means of public instruction, to as high a point as 
most pupils desire to be taught; and if the whole 
component parts shall wisely and harmoniously co- 
operate — the clouds of ignorance, of error, of big- 
otry, of immorality and superstition, those great 
antagonists of republican principles, will disappear 
from our political horizon. Our school houses and 
academies, and normal schools, will become tem- 
ples of liberty, and the school-master, and school- 
mistress, and the school director, be regarded as 
the true apostles of freedom. The ear of the pa- 
triot will be gladdened by those most pleasant of 
all sounds, giving the most promise of perpetuity 
to our institutions, the cheerful voices sounding 
from hill and valley, of the children of the common- 
wealth, on their way to their places of daily instruc- 
tion. And, as future generations shall pass through 
our schools and receive their education there, and 
go forth into the world, qualified to take their part 
in the great battle of life,—in after years, whether 
in the midst of the conflict or when its din and tur- 
moil have measurably subsided, as they sit in the 
calm repose of old age under the cool summer 
shadows of their own piazzas, or warm themselves 
by their winter firesides,—they will look back with 
feelings of gratitude and pleasurable emotion, to 
the educational advantages they received at the 
Common ScuHoot. 
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